


Fred Stone as the Bareback Rider in “ Chin-Chin” 
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The True Test of Tires 


" | L | ‘ ETERAN drivers, beginners and prospective 


| motorists are drawn to the Automobile Show 


to inspect the many new things in motordom. 
The tire problem confronts them all. 


Firestone success shows that veterans have settled the 
question by using Firestone Tires exclusively. 


wr 





Beginners and “prospectives” would save time, 
5 A ? miles of service and money by taking advantage 
t MS 3 of the experience of older drivers. 
a Tha Firestone Tires are standard; they have earned 
| SNe a for themselves a name that amounts to prestige. 
| “ae . This prestige has actual merit to back it. 


“Most Miles per Dollar” 


This is the true test of tires—the test of 
quality, design, workmanship—the test that 
means economy and satisfaction. 


i: 
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All dealers have Firestones—or can get them promptly. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 


**America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers’’ 
Akron, Ohio— Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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FOR Ford CARS 
GRAY & DAVIS 


STARTING - LIGHTING SYSTEM 
Price Complete, a i 5 (F. O. B. Boston) 


Long ago we realized the wide demand 
among Ford owners for electric starting- 
lighting equipment— providing a system 
of proved reliability could be obtained at 
a moderate price. 


For nearly two years the Gray & Davis 
engineers have been engaged in studying 
the requirements of the Ford car. Ex- 
haustive experiments and months of care- 
ful testing were part of the development 
of this system. 


The result is a powerful, dependable 
starting-lighting device—a typical 
Gray & Davis System-—identical in mate- 
rial and workmanship with systems found 
on expensive automobiles. 


As is well known, Gray & Davis starting- 
lighting systems are carried as standard 
equipment on leading American cars in 
every price class up to $4,000 and over. 
These systems have been time-tested and 
time-proven and the equipment we now 
offer Ford owners equals this same high 
standard. 


The Ford system is simple, compact, 
light in weight, and can quickly and easily 
be installed on any Model T. A 6-volt 
battery, battery box, indicator, switches, 
wiring and all necessary connections are 
included. The complete equipment ready 
for installation is furnished for $75 
(F. O. B. Boston). Any garage, machine 
shop or owner with mechanical ability, can 
install the system in a few hours. 





























How it adds value to your Ford car 


You can easily imagine the convenience, safety and intrinsic value 
this system adds to the present splendid service of your Ford, when 
you realize that 

—it starts the engine by pressing a pedal. 

it eliminates the danger of hand-cranking and back-firing. 

—by turning a switch the road 1s flooded with brilliant, depend- 

able electric light. 

it spins the “stalled” engine. 

it serves you steadily, quietly, powerfully—asking less than a 
half hour’s care each month. 

it brings the convenient useof your car to your wife and daughters. 

In these extra-services the Gray & Davis system quickly repays 
its cost. 

How to Purchase 


Below we print a list of our distributors. Your .ocal supply man, 
dealer or agent can secure delivery for you by ordering from the 
nearest distributor. If you have any difficulty in obtaining a sys- 
tem, we will see that you are promptly supplied. 

Write us today for descriptive catalog. You will naturally wish 
to know all about this equipment. 

The Gray & Davis System for Ford cars will be demonstrated 
at both the New York and Chicago Automobile Shows. [If it is 
possible for you to attend either of these shows, be sure to visit the 
Gray & Davis section. 





DISTRIBUTORS 
Rabe, GR. 0 vedic cocsce: Elyea-Austell Company Houston, Tex...... .Fisk Company of Texas Pittsburgh, Pa.. Jos. Woodwell Co, 
Boston, Mass............Mitchell & Smith, Inc. Indianapolis, Ind..Gibson Automobile Company Portland, Ore. ".Chanslor & Lyon Company 
OS ee ee Jas. G. Barclay, Inc. Kansas City, Mo.. Kansas City Auto Supply Co. P rovidence, R + Dutee Wilcox Flint 


Los Angeles, Cal.... 


Chic , Ill............Erwin Greer & Company } LU 
— . ——s Louisville, Ky...... 


Cincinnati, O. ..........Coughlin & Davis, Inc. 
Column, ©. «+.0--- Rogers Supply & Tire Co 
Dallas, Texas.......... Fisk Company of Texas 
Denver, Colo.........Auto Equipment Company 
Detroit, Mich...... .F. E, Holmes Company 
i See Chanslor & Lyon Company 
Hartford, Conn.................-R. R. Ashwell 
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New York, W. Y 


Omaha, Neb . 


.Chanslor & Lyon Company 

Roy E. 
. Electric Mfg. Company 
. Interstate Electric Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn..... 
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. Powell Supply Company 


Philadelphia, Pa.......J H. McCullough & Son 


Richmond, Va. 
Roc hester, N. Y. 
San Antonio, Tex. 


..Kaehler Motor Car Company 

- Barclay-Brown Co., Inc 

. Fisk ¢ ompany of ‘Texas 
San Francisco, Cal... Chanslor & Lyon Company 
Seattle, Wash........Chanslor & Lyon Company 
St. Paul, Minn..........Electric Mfg. Company 
Poledo, Ohio. . . Roberts-Toledo Auto Co. 
Washington, D.C. Miller Bros. Auto & Sup. House 
Wellington, N. Z ....Colonial Motor Company 


Warner Company 


Gray & Davis Branch 
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GRAY & DAVIS, 


Inc. BOSTON, MASS. 
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BEHIND THE BATTLE FRONT 


JOURNAL OF A WAR-TIME FLIGHT FROM 


HESE notes begun iwe 
weeks ago in a 
the south of France. I had hoped, on reaching 
Calais, to work in toward the fighting along the 
Yser, but, finding it impossible, decided to turn 
about and travel away from the front 
deaux while it was still the temporary capital, and to see what life might be like in 
the ordinary provincial town in war time. 
It was not, so the young woman at the hotel desk said 


rather haphazard 


London fog and ended in 


instead of toward it—down to see Bor 


what you would caii 


a fog, because she could still see the porter at the street door—yet day after 
day the same rain, smoky mist, and unbroken gloom. 
You breakfast, tramp the streets by lamplight, as if there were no such 


thing as sun world in which it used to be—woods with the 

leaves turning, New York on 
Through this viscous envelope—a sort of fungi thrown off by it 

keep appearing more slaughter. 

hatred, the hunt for spies, hysterical and 


shrill. One looks for fairness almost as for the 


recall vaguely a 


a bright autumn morning, enchanted tropical dawns 
new spapers 


slaughter and 
more 






BY ARTHUR RUAL 


DECORATIONS BY 


HERBERT PAUS 


all along this cliff walk, Be 
benches, looking out to sea. 


of France 


soldiers, one with 
rakishly 


Belgian 


youngsters, caps 


DO OT 
4, 





sun, and, merely by blackguarding long enough 
men who cunnot answer back and, after 
all, are flinging their lives away bravely 
over there in France, one ends by giving 
them the very qualities they are denied 
They fade out as one pic 
ture on a stereoptical 
fades into 
you repeat 
thousandth 
turn into 
smoking 
songs. In the same way the 
England of tradition—Shake 
Dickens, Meredith, 
jolly old rumbling 
rides ‘cross country, rows on 
fades into this 
nightmare of hate and smoky 
lamplight. 
very simple, but too much, it 
seems, for censors and 
editors. And, unfortunately, 
at a time like this, not the 
light-hearted, sportsmanlike 
fighting men at the front, nor 
people left behind in 
homes, but newspapers are 
likely to be an_ outsider’s 
most constant companions 


screen 
another 
“Huns” for the 
time, the Huns 
kindly burghers 
pipes and 


eveh as 


singing 
speare, 
London, 
the river 
The psychology is 


even 


sober 





A sort of spiritual asphyxi 
ation overtakes one at last, 
in which the mere stony Brit 
icism of the London hotel 
seems to have a part. If you 
waken again into that taste 
of soft-coal smoke, go down to another of 
those staggering lamp-lit breakfasts. 





My 
Q 
Q 
Q 


Folkestone, 


cious autumn afternoon 


Friday 


A LONDON FOG 


Sunshine at last—a deli 
clean air, quiet, and the 


sea. Far below the cliff walk, trawlers crawling 


slowly in; 


from some patrolling destroyer or battleship. 
strolling with their children, sitting on the 


‘lgzians 


the fight for Calais is being fought 


his head bandage 


tipped over one ea 
that were the only thing in the world. 


den others tak 


Just beyond that hazy white wall to the east 


along the horizon a streak of smoke 


And 


the cliffs 


they can almost hear the cannon. 
In the stillness, as they drift by, you catch bits of their talk: 

“It was two o’clock in the morning when we left Antwerp. . 

“And imagine—it was not three meters from our doorstep that the shell burst. 

“We walked forty kilometers that night and in the morning. . : 

On the balcony of some one’s summerhouse, now turned into a hospital, four 


d, 


are playing cards 


jolly, blond 


r, slamming the cards down as if 


ing 


In the gar- 
the sunshine, some with their 


Wheel chairs pushed through the shrubbery close 


to the high iron fence, to be petted by nursemaids 


a sort 








came 


of 


across on the 


as usual and had 


and children as if they were animals in 


ZO0O. 


The Belgians strolling by on the cliff 
walk smile at this quaint picture, for sun 


and space and quiet seem to 
have wiped out their terror 

that passed through is as far 
away as that now hidden in 
the east. Is it merely quiet 
and sun? Perhaps it is the 
look of a “nice little people” 
who know that now they have 


a history. “Refugees,” to be 
sure, yet one can fancy them 
looking back some day from 


tight little 
canals, and beet 
afternoons like 


villages, 
fields, on 
this, as on 
the days of their great ad 
venture—when they could sit 
in the sun above the sea at 
Folkestone and look 
the Channel to the haze un 
der which their sons and hus 
bands and brothers and King 
were fighting for the last cor 
ner of their country. . 


their 


across 


Calais, Saturday. 
Belgian officers, parks of 
Belgian military automobiles; 
upeountry a little way the 
Germans going down in tens 
of thousands to win their 
England”’—yet we 
Channel boat last 
little trouble 


“gate to 


evening 





finding a room. There were tons of Red 
Cross supplies on board 


Belgian soldiers patched up and 


But why staggering? some one asks. Can 
you not 
as well as in some Paris café? It would seem so, 
yet it cannot be done. 
or lack of sound—of 
breakfast 





take coffee and rolls in London cotton. chloro 
form, peroxide; 
going back to fight. and various volunteer nurses, 
including two handsome young Englishwomen of 
type—coming over to 


The mere sight and sound 
that warm, softly 
room, moving like some gloom) 
table mechanism as it has moved for countless years, attacks the already weak 
ened will like an opiate. At the first bewildering “’Q?’ from that steel) a little way off you might 
fronted maid, the ritual overpowers you and you bow before porridge, kip were other nurses, some of whom T had last seen under fire that Thursday after 
pers, bacon and eggs, stewed fruit, marmalade, toast, more toast, more marma wounded rolled away in London busses from 
lade, as helpless as the rabbit before the proverbial boa— except that in this 
case the rabbit swallows its own asphyxiato1 

Another breakfast like this. 
in some such state of 


carpeted 
inevi the very modern aviatrix 
drive motorcycle ambulances—and so smartly gotten up in boots and khaki that 
have taken them for British officers. At the wharf 


noon in Antwerp as they and thei 
the hospital in the Boulevard Léopold 

This morning. strolling round the town. T ran into a couple of English corre- 
hev need address themselves 
talked 


German 


it was <pondents. There were yet several hours before t 


packed up one night and took the to the arduous task of describing fighting they had not 
with a humor on their correspo1 


another day of rain and fog, another “’Q?”’ 
mind as this that I 
early train for Folkestone. 


seen, and they 


sometimes misses in dence of 


good 











collectivism and similar things One had spent a 
good deal of time in Germany 

They're the ouly people who have solved the prob 
lem of industrial cities without slums—you must say 
that for them Of course, in those model towns of 


theirs, you've got to brush your teeth at six minutes 


past eight and sleep on your left side if the police 
say so—they're astonishing 

people for doing what 

they're told. 


One day in Dresden I 
walked aeross a bit of grass 
the public weren't supposed 
An old gentleman 
fairly roared the instant he 
He was ready to 
explode at the 
that anyone could 
think of disobeying a rule 
made for all of them 

“Das kann man nicht 
THUN! Ze ist VER 
BOTEN !” 

The other quoted the an 
swer of an English factory 
owner to some of his em 
ployees who did not want 
to enlist: “They've done a 
lot for workingmen over there,” 
dent 
do we want to fight the Kaiser for? 


to cross, 


saw me 
mere sug 


gestion 


*“Acei 


what 


the man said. 


insurance, old-age pensions, and all that 
We'd just about 
as soon be under Billy as George.” And X 
them: “If you were under Kaiser Billy, you'd enlist 
right enough, there’s no doubt of that!” 


said to 


Saturday 

He sat in the corner of our compartment 
down from Calais this afternoon, an old Algerian 
soldier, homeward bound. with a big round loaf of 
bread and a military pass. He had a blue robe, bright 
red soft boots, a white turban wound with a sort of 
searf of brown cord and baggy corduroy 


Boulogne, 


underneath, 
concealing various mysterious pockets. 

“Paris? To-night?” he grunted in his queer French. 
The big Frenchman next him, 
Africa in his youth and understood the dialect, shook 
morning!” he said. He laid 


who had served in 


his head. ‘To-morrow 
his head on his hand to suggest a man sleeping, and 
“Three days—Marseilles!” The 
curiously, and he 


held up three fingers 
old goumier’s dark blazed 
shut his 
tiger vawning 
Wounded? No—he which were 
bloodshot, patted his forehead to suggest that it was 
throbbing, legs, and scowled “Rheuma 
tism!” said the The Algerian 
his palms together six times, then held up two fingers 
“He's sixty-two vears old!” said the Frenchman, and 
the old warrior obligingly opened his jaws and pointed 
to two or three lone brown fangs to prove it. They 
talked for a moment in the vernacular, and the French 
man explained again: “Volunteer!” and then “Scout!” 
The old Arab made the motion of sighting along 
a rifle, then of brushing something over, and tapped 
himself on the chest 
“Deur!” he said 


eves 


opened and mouth in a dry yawn—like a 


pointed to his eves, 


rubbed his 


Frenchman. pressed 


“Two Germans—me! Evidently 


he was going back to the desert satisfied. 


Train after train northward bound. 


passed us, 


some from Boulogne, some from the trenches north 
of Paris evidently. bringing artillery caked with 
mud—all packed with British soldiers leaning from 
doors of their cattle cars, hats pushed back, pipes 


joking. At the end of 
each train, in their officers, tall 
slim-legged young Olympians in leather puttees and 
with their air of elegant ama 


in their faces, singing and 


passenger coaches, 
short tan greatcoats, 
teurs embarking on some rather superior sort of sport 
The same cars filled with French soldiers equally 
brave, efficient, light-hearted, would be as different 
as Corneille and Shakespeare, as Dickens and Dumas 
and in the same ways! 
telling me in a London 
“extraordinary de 


An Englishman had been 
club a few nights before of the 
tachment” of Tommy Atkins 
“Take almost any of those little French soldiers 
they’ve got a pretty good idea what the war is about 
sentiment about it per- 


at any rate, they've got a 


fectly clear and conscious, and they'll go to their 
death shouting fer Ja patric. Now, Tommy Atkins 
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isn’t the least like that He doesn’t fight—and you 
does ftight—for 


least not in the same conscious way 


patriotism or giors ut 
He'd fight just 
if you 


know how he 


us Well against another of his own regiments 
He’s just 
The Germans are sentimental 
The Frenchmen are all 
rommy Atkins—well, 
ing football!” 
The idea this Englishman was tr) 


well, look at the sol 
they are 


know what I mean 
diers’ letters. 
all martyrs heroes But 
he’s just play 


express was put in anothe 
way by a British sailor at the time 
of the sinking of the 
and Hogue. 
Imagine, for a moment, that scene 


ing to 


{houkir, Cressy, 


the three great ships going over like 
stricken whales, men slipping down 
their slimy flanks into the sea, boats 
overturned and smashed, in the thick 
of it the wet nose of the German sub 
marine coming up for a look round, 
and then, out of that hideous welter, 
the voice of a sailor, the inalterable 
Briton in the face of all this modern 
science aml sea magic, grabbing an 
anchor or whatever it 
first, and bellowing: 
blighter’s head!” 
phrases like these which could only have 
them; they are like 
opening down cycles of racial his 

At a Regent Street moving-picture 


was he saw 


“Smash the 
There are 
been said by the people who say 
windows suddenly 
tory and difference. 
show a few evenings ago two young Frenchwomen sat 
behind us, girls driven off the Paris boulevards by the 
same impartial force which has driven grubbing peas 
ant women from the Belgian beet fields. One spoke a 
little English, and as the pictures changed she trans 
ated for her companion 
There were pictures of the silk industry in Japan 
moths emerging from cocoons, the 
breeding process, the hatching of the 
eggs, the life history of these anon)s 
mous little specks magnified until for 
the moment they almost had a sort of 
And one murmured: 


la nature!” 


personality 
“Comme ceast drole, 


Sunday 





It was dusk when we reached Bou 
logne last night—frosty dusk, with 
the distant moan of a fog horn, and 
under the mist hilly streets busy with 
soldiers and bright with lights. It 
made one think of a college town at 
home on the eve of the great game, so 
keen and happy seemed all these fit 
young men—officers swinging by with 
their walking sticks. soldiers spinning 
varns in smoky cafés—for the great 
game of war 

The hotels were full of 
Boulogne comes the steady procession of British trans 


wounded or officers—to 
ports—but an amiable porter led me to a little side 
street and a place kept by a retired English merchant 
officer who had married a Frenchwoman 
sailor-artists make, of the ships 
he had served in were on the walls, a photograph 
of himself and his mates taken in the sunshine of 
some tropical port, and, with its cheerful hot stove, 
French café with 


marine 
Paintings, such as 


the place combined the air of a 
the coziness of an English inn 


Very comfortable indeed, I leaned over one of the 
tables that ran along the wall, while two British 


soldiers alongside gossiped and sipped their beer, and 
Here, too, 
came to 
beneath 


ran over the columns of “La Boulonnaise.” 
game, and I 
Boulogne,” and 


jolly man’s 
Sitting at 


war seemed a 
“Military Court 
it the following: 


“Seventh, eighth, and ninth cases. Thefts by Ger 
main prisoners of war The accused are Antoine 
Michels, twenty-five years, native of Treves, Twenty- 
seventh German Chasseurs, made prisoner at Lens. 
Henriede Falk, twenty-seven years, native of Landen 
(Grand Duchy of Hesse), Fourth Regiment 
prisoner at Lille. Max Benning 
Seventh German Chasseurs, 


heissen 
Dragoons, 
hoven, twenty-two vears, 
made prisoner at Bailleul 

‘The three had in their possession at the moment 
of their capture: Michels, two pairs of earrings, a 
steel watch, two medals representing the 
Arras, and a cigar holder; Falk, a woman's watch 


made 


191 





town of 


5 





and chain, in addition to his own Benni 
a pocketbook, a pack of cards, and 
not belong to him 

All were subjected to a severe examination and eon 
demned: Michels, to five years in prison and a fine of 
500 frances; Falk, to twenty years at forced labor 


ghoven, 
money that did 


And these few words of newspaper type 


body 


Which no 
else seemed to be noticing, somehow as if one 
disturbed the picture. The, 
labeled 
Australia,” I saw after dinner, nor the young infantry 


had stubbed one’s toe 
did not fit in with the rakish gray motor car 
man I ran across on a street corner who had been 
in the fighting ever since Mons and was but 
“for a 
streets and buzzing cafés. 


down 
rest” before jumping in again, nor the bys, 
But across them, for some 
reason, all evening, one couldn't help seeing Henriede 
Falk, twenty-seven years old, of Landenheissen, start 
ing down toward Paris last August singing “Deutsch 
land tiber Alles!” and 
thinking about the great 


wondering what he might be 
game of war fifteen years 


from now. 


While I was taking coffee this morning my 
host walked up and down the café, delivering himself 


mariner 
on the subject of mines in the North Sea The Ge 
mans began it, now the English must take it up, but 
followed the 
sea, it was poor business., Why couldn’t people knock 
each other out in a stand-up fight like men in a ring 
instead of strewing the open road with explosives 
Walking about 
young man whom [ had last 


as for him, speaking as one who had 


town after breakfast, I ran into a 
white linen 
uniform, waiting patiently on the orderties’ bench of 
the American Ambulance at Neuilly The Ambulance 
info as an exclusive club, for the 


seen in a 


is as hard to get 


woods are full these days of volunteers, who, leading 


rather decorative lives in times of peace, have been 


shaken awake by the war into helping out overtaxed 
embassies, making beds in hospitals, doing whatever 
comes along with a child 
like delight in the novelty 
of work. This 
wore a Red Cross button 


young man 


now and paused long 


enough to impart the fo 
lowing characteristic — of 
the things we noncombat 
ants hear daily, and which 
authentic or not, help to 
“make life interesting’ 

1. An 
just down 
had told him that 


diers had been sent out as 





English general 
from the front 
£000 so 
un burial party after the 
fighting along the Yser, and 
had buried, by actual count 
3O.000 Germans, 

2. In a 
near the front 


temporary hos 
pital some 
wounded were put in the 


Indians got up and 


Indian 
night the 


fifty German and 
same ward. In the 
cut the Germans’ throats. 


I climbed up through narrow cobblestoned streets 
to the higher part of the town. It 
here in the frosty morning—old houses, archways, and 


courts, and the bells tolling people to church. 


was pleasant up 


Up the long hill, as I went down, came three hearses in 
black and silver, after the French fashion, with drivers 
in black coats and black and silver cocked hats. Teo 
passed, a woman crossed herself, 


further up the hill a French 


ple stopped as the 
men took off their hats 
sentry suddenly straightened and presented arms. 

The three caskets were draped in flags—not the tri 
Jack No followed 


vehicles climbed over the 


color, but the Union mourners 
them, and as the ancient 
brow of the hill the people kept looking, feeling pet 
haps that something was lacking, wondering who the 


strangers might be whe had given their lives to France. 


Vonday 


Paris again—a gray VDaris, with bare tree trunks 


dead leaves on the sidewalk, and in the air the chill 
of approaching winter 
then to 


Across the gray distances one 
have seen the first stray 


between tall 


fancies now and 
flakes of snow, and in some old street 
gray houses leaning backward, sidewise, each after its 
fashion, as some girl, pale, with shawl wrapped about 


her shoulders, hurries past (Concluded on page 25) 
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THE ROMANCING OF MISS 
ELLISON PADDOCK 





f “The Com 


Company 


HE members « 


BY 


-tiai BS 


mon Foe” were 
gathered about the train gates at 
the Grand Central Station, await 
ing the moment when the official! 
in gray would station himself at 
the bars and permit them to pass through to their pri 
vate car attached to the Westerner. 

The Westerner, to those who prefer the virile outline 
of New York roofs to the equally irregular conforma 
tions of the Rocky Mountains, was a threatening train 
fully expressing the long tour that the company must 
accomplish before the Easterner, or some such en 
couraging limited, would whirl them home again. 

Miss Ellison Paddock was standing apart from the 
rest, for the men and women were strange to each 
other, reviewing them silently as one looks over the 
eligibles in a coming social season The eyewitness 
would have been misled into thinking that the well 
gowned little lady was more of the social than the 
theatrical world—which would have both pleased and 
annoyed her She was glad she was a player, and 
equally glad that she “looked just like anybody,” and 
particularly a young anybody. 

Although nearly forty, a rigid discountenancing of 
the theatrical supper taken at midnight had rewarded 
Miss Paddock with the figure of a young girl: hot 
water followed by cold (quickly) had kept her face 
unseamed, and there was little to suggest the advance 
of years save the fluff of white hair through which she 
Was peeping at her new companions 

At the advent of the white hair Miss Paddock had 
put aside the ingénue roles for which she was famous, 
and had gone on to those of character women. She 
had considered the step the beginning of the end, had 
torn up letters, scoffed at admirers, and prepared het 
self for a dull life with the consciousness that, at 
least, she would not be a ridiculous old woman 

But the reward cathe quickly in an increased salary, 
steady engagements, and a continuation of the kind of 


“experiences” which enriches the heart yet leaves the 


soul unharassed, The transition from a personal to a 
Vicarious enjoyment of life was as subtle as the slip 
ping of the brown from her hair Yet the alchemy, 
both spiritual and physical, was “highly becoming,” 
as she phrased it, and, as time went on, she found 
the romances of those about her even more revivify 
ing than any stale reflections on her own early loves 
and losses, 

The business manager, spying her behind a gang of 
frightened Italian immigrants, left the gate and pressed 
through the crowd to her side. He was content that 
He would have some one in 


she was of the company. 
Whom to confide now and then, secure that his berat 


LOUISE CLOSSER 


R , & R 


ing of the home office would go no further, for Miss 
Ellison Paddock was not a “trouble maker.” 

“They're all here but that young James Kent.” he 
growled. “TI knew he’d be a late bird the minute I laid 
eyes on him. A company wouldn't be a company with 
out some one to keep my heart in my throat 
long jumps out West, too.” 

“Yes, he'll be late,” assented Miss Paddock, “but 
he'll catch the train. He’s that kind as well.” 

“And the worst kind of all—leaves you nothing to 
fight about 


these 


‘Ain't I here? they say, and of course 
they are.’ The gates slid open, the crowd were ex 
horted to have their tickets ready please, and the man 
auger made his way back to the entrance, for he carried 
the company on one long document 
Miss Paddock was the last—or the next to the last 

for James Kent brought up the full complement in a 
Whirl of kit bags, golf sticks, and red-capped porters 
To this impedimenta he 
terest held by 


paid small attention, his it 
a more thrilling companion 

She was a young girl in an early autumn hat bought 
expressly to add to the grief of James in parting from 
her—and it 
factory 


The ensnaring results were highly satis 
Mr. Kent made his way toward the gate back 
ward, the while exacting promises as to letters, hinting 
as to wires dispatched to Albany, and presenting a 
plea not to be forgotten which savored of the anxious 
rather than the complacent lover 


ALFWAY through the gate the young lady was 
|e ere thrust back, and the boy by violent sig 
nals induced her to meet him for one more last word 
at the barrier on the other side of the inexorable 
ticket taker. 

“The bars are wide enough, won't you 
Matey?’ Miss Paddock heard him urging 
“Gracious! not here, Jimmy,” 


wont you 


came the cool, crisp 
response of one conscious of the upper hand. “Besides 

it would spoil my hat!” 

“Hat be hanged! Oh, Matey, 
come, too?” 

Miss DPaddock 
Her review of “The Common Foe” Company had not 
been entirely satisfactory to one who loves romances, 
Matey wasn't 
Still there were possibilities in the situ 


don’t you want to 


passed regretfully out of earshot 


and she was as sorry as Jimmy that 
coming, too, 
ation, and as she tucked herself away in a corner of 
her section, she swiftly decided that Matey needed and 


a Dn ee 


having decided, she could plan 


should receive a “shaking up” be- 
HA L & fore the season was over. Yet, 
AL EtsIG 


H but vaguely 


Even Matilda Fenwick, known 

to her friends as Matey, was sor 
rier than she would admit as she turned away. And 
she had varied reasons for her young girl grief. It 
Was not only that she was losing James Kent for the 
season, but that she was losing, also, James Kent, 
the actor 

Matey had by chance never met this species of young 
man, who in real life is so inordinately simple, yet be 
hind the footlights so dazzlingly complex. She had 
been brought up by an unprejudiced guardian, a kindly 
old man, whose excellent social position was of no 
more pride to him than the place he occupied among 
the Bohemians of New York. But she had spent much 
of her time in boarding schools, and his wide circle 
was not known to her. 

It was of no moment to her guardian when young 
James Kent mounted the steps of his summer home in 
company with a neighbor, and advanced upon Matey 
and himself as they took their tea upon the veranda 
He knew that actors climbed steps like other mor 
tals, that they sat down in the most ordinary fash 
ion, and that they drank their tea with but slightly 
greater ease 

But to Matey every gesture of this strange young 
animal was significant of the world of unreality. She 
recognized him with a stab of delight and terror. as a 
being whose portrait, cut from newspapers, ornamented 
her scrapbook. His name appeared on many programs 
pasted therein, always with a heavy 
red ink 


underlining in 
Which meant to the girls in the boarding 
school: “Lovely and excellent.” 

She had often talked him over as they had marched 
back to their brownstone school from the Saturday 
matinées, and they had decided that he was probably 
in love with the leading lady, or the ingénue, or the 
woman in green who sat in the box 

It was at once satisfying and disappointing to Matey 
that he appeared to be in love with no one of them 
from the moment he accepted his first tea cup from 
her hands. She was young, but she knew an admiring 
glance when it was directed her way. Yet her eiation 
over inspiring honest love in his breast was tinged 
with a suspicion that there must be something unat 
tractive about him or he wouldn't care for her. 

This she did not admit to her friends of the summer 
colony, who were openly envious of her famous ad 
mirer. She took great joy in parading him, and she 
still believed him guilty of gay intrigues with well- 


known beauties although he (in honor, as a gentle 
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man should, she thought) anxiously disclaimed ever 
an acquaintance with them 

She had refused to marry and go West with him 
for a reason that would have been perplexing to het 
guardian had she explained it She might have ad 
mitted, upon pressure, that she loved this charming 
matinée idol, but she couldn't marry him yet, for the 
reason that the state of being engaged—and to an 
actor—was too delicious to cut short by a wedding 
ceremony) It was dreadful, his going away for part of 
the winter—she could not show him off any more. Nor 
could she attend his matinées, and see if the green 
woman, or any other colored lady, was applauding him 
from the box 

Still she could talk him over with the girls, read 
scraps of his letters in which she might discover that 
he had met “some one” and wished to be “released,” 
and torture herself in a number of happy ways over 
his probable devotion to the women of the company 

“It is propinquity that causes ail the trouble,” she 
told her intimates. “They get lonesome so far from 
New York, and then they fall in love. It will be an 
anxious, anxious time for 
me.” she completed im- 
pressively. 

The intimates shared her 
fears. “You'll lose him,” 
said one gloomy acquaint- 





“Do you think so?” asked 
“atey—thrilling. 

“But remember this,” ad- 
vised another strategist, 
“vou mustn’t let him know 
how much you care.” 

“IT don’t, I don’t—” ear- 
nestly 

“Well, if you ask me,” 
spoke up a plain one, “you 
grab him when you can. 
Think of the girls looking 
at him every night—and 
two matinées.” 

Matey thought and shook 
visibly. Then she assumed 
an air of pride. “If they 
ean get him, they can have 
him,” she concluded—but 
hurried off to buy the au 
tumn toque that she might 
remain a vision in the eyes 
of the departing Don Juan. 

To give Matey's imagina 
tion ful! credit she made 
every effort to avoid com- 
plete happiness As the 
weeks went on the letters 
from the West added to the 
burden of her guardian’s 
post box. They were opened 
by her daily with a beat of 
the heart that she would 
not admit, yet, after each 
reading, they’ were laid 
aside with a deadening of 
the pulses that was equally 
unwelcome. They were 
true letters. True, too true. 
Never for a moment did he 
express a disposition to 
observe another woman in all the world. He recounted 
every scene that had taken place between them on 
every summer night. He described the rocks and the 
waves. “You see, Ellie,” he confided to Miss Paddock, “I 
don’t want her to forget a moment spent with me 
not one.” 

The soft little name that the company, according to 
custom, had bestowed upon Miss Paddock before they 
had been out a week in no way befitted her appeat 
ance at the moment of this latest confidence. She was 
standing before the crooked mirror in her dressing 
room staring at her forbidding figure clad in the dingy 
gown that her role demanded, with tightly slicked 
hair and large spectacles upon a nose augmented by) 
putty. “Don’t you tell her anything about the com 
pany?” asked Ellie, deepening the blue lines from her 
nose to her mouth, for she had found the footlights 
unusually brilliant. “Oh, no,” exclaimed Mr. Kent de 
precatingly. “She doesn’t know anything about the 
atrical life, and she wouldn’t care to know.’ 

“She might,” contemplating in her mirror the young 
“That 
supper last night with the critics—and—and our lead 
Jimmy thought that un 


man on the trunk, as she continued speaking 


ing woman, for instance.” 
wise. “Well, what does she answer to all this sad sea 
wave stuff that you give her?” probed Ellie. 

“She says it’s winter now, and the idea of the 
waves makes her chilly.”. He looked up anxiously 
“Do you think that’s a bad sign?” 

“Second act!” bawled the assistant stage manager 

Miss Paddock was not sorry that she must pass to 
the stage before James, very upright on her trunk, was 
able to press the matter further. “You tell her how 
lovely and warm it is out here—in Seattle—and about 
the crities—and the leading lady Jimmy did so. Tr 
large letters he described the gentleman of the press, 


FOR 


and in small, burried script he touched upon Miss 
Hope. Matey read it with a faint stirring of resent 
ment—yet of pride—in her heart. A vision of James 
in his checked suit rose before her. Her James, her 

by that same token—checked suit. She was delicately 
flattered that something which belonged to her was 
going about and, no doubt, tantalizing a lovely lady. 

There is no telling what darts of satisfactory jeal 
ousy she might have suffered as the result of this let 
ter had she taken it directly to her very best friends 
Nor how soon Ellie would have been justified in her 
modus operandi after a formula which had never failed 
to work in her own youth. 

But she had found no time on the day that word of 
Miss Hope came to her. She was now a young lady out 
in the world, and had many social cares, such as order 
ing her guardian's dinner, eating a goodly part of it, 
and going out with him afterward. 

On this especial evening she watched a play from a 
stage box, her guardian and a woman friend in the 
rear, and she herself wedged down in front with a 
young man who was looked upon by Matey’s intimates 


**She might,’’ said Miss Paddock, EE ope 
nance. contemplating in her mirror the _ $ oes 
young man on the trunk 
supper last night with the critics... 





‘*That 


as the dark cloud hovering over the fature happiness 
of James Kent. He was a careful young man, this Mr. 
Garland, of means and a family tree, and a certain 
sense of sureness that a young girl would be inclined 
to interpret as a sense of power 

He was a little in Matey’s secret, although he re- 
fused to admit that a young Lochinvar in the West 
could be a menace to his happiness. He refused, in 
deed, to admit that Kent could be a young Lochinvar. 
Unfertunately for Jimmy, his method of warfare had 
ever been a belittling of his adversary. It was not by 
the honest clash of arms, or the outspoken word that 
he conquered. Rather by the uplifted eyebrow and 
other facial innuendo, until the opposing force grew 
weak, mean, and—fatal to all lovers—ridiculous. 


ATILDA leaned toward him. “Isn’t the leading 
woman beautiful?” 
“Lovely,” assented Mr. Garland kindly. “I always 
found her so, even when I first knew her. She was a 
gangly girl then, a slip of a thing, but charming 


charming !”" 

It was plain that this young man was friendly with 
the lovely creature. It was a great night for Matey 
Both of her admirers knew leading ladies by the dozen, 
yet they preferred her! She edged closer. “Mr. Kent 
writes that he is having an awfully good time with 
their leading woman, too. She must be attractive.” 

Mr. Garland’s mouth twitched. “Well, the leading 
woman on the road is hardly the same as a Broadway 
favorite. Second rate, you know.” 

In some hideous fashion, as inexplicable as the varia 
tions of the money market, Jimmy’s stock went down. 
Still she fought for him As her admirer he must 
maintain his standard “You mean, I suppose. that 
Mr. Kent is second-rate, too?” 
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how could I say 
curtain 


eoncern, 


rather, with the guardian, for Matey had withdrawn 


hese ingénues, 


The light died out of Matey’s eyes 


“Gracious !” 


at 


for exploiting. 


’she reasserted proudly. (Continued on page 23) 


Garland used his eyebrow “My deat friend 


play went on 


to the three in 
Mr. Garland went home to sup with them 


the honest youth known it. 
conducive to the 
. Ore., that he hurled 


door hanger-on, Garland. 


our company 


wa OL Spl 


this immemorial period 

She did not lose he: 
ngénue, dispatched on 
a week later Matey was asking Mr. Garland if he had 
Catheart “She is little and 
pretty,” said Miss Fenwick hopefully, “and they go for 


heard of Cora 


ong walks.” 
Giarland clucked 
Well, Cora Catheart 
and then 


Winning of the game 


such a thing—to you?” 
coutinued after the fall of the 
the box with whom we haye 


to her room to demand of James, on cream-laid paper 
just what his Miss Hope looked like. 
Any kind of suspicion was of service to James. had 


But his next move was not 
It was in Med 


himself into a chair in the 
pretty hotel dining room and told Miss Paddock that 
didn’t know what 

‘What next, do you mean?” encourages Ellie 

“ What’ about anything,” 
says she is going to plays a good deal with that stage 


replied the youth “She 


She says she does it to get 
in touch with the theatre for my sake, but she under- 
different from those in New 
York, and she feels remote from me.” 


Miss Ellie squirted her grapefruit about recklessly, 


“We are one of the best 
organizations in or out of 
New York, and you are one 
of the best comedians. By 
preserving the original cast 
our management receives 
eighty instead of sixty per 
Having 
upheld her own, she con 
tinued curious. “What does 
she say of Miss Hope?” 
Jimmy consulted the let 
ter uneasily. “She writes 


cent of the gross,” 


that she is sorry for me 
having to go about with a 
lank leading woman who so 
lacks charm.” 

“Well, of all the—a bean- 
tiful girl like Yolande Hope, 
too! Somebody told her 
that; it was Garland who 
blackguarded our poor 
company, probably, but 
who said such things of 
Yolande?” 

She caught James’s eye 
as it was shifting uncom 
fortably. 
did you?” 

Jimmy 
menu. 

“Did you?” 

“Matey asked me to de- 
scribe her, and you don't 
know Matey—she’s fiery— 
besides, Miss Hlope does 


“James Kent, 


gnawed at his 


lack charm—to me,” 

Ellie splashed in her fin 
ger bowl. She would have 
enjoyed being fiery, too, but 
the boy’s face was appeal 
ing. She knew the useless- 
ness of explaining that his 
fair one was no goddess, 
but a girl who courted men- 
tal anguish and cared least 
for what was most easily 
won. She would outgrow 


but it was to be lived. 


After Miss Hope came the 


a long walk with Mr. Kent, and 


his throat. “Long walks? 


should. They don’t walk enough, 
it is finished.” 


“Do you mean 


fat?” she demanded. 


. you may be sure, 
thought 
She looked up 
“dear” and popular. 


dian didn’t like him. 


prospective journey. 
“You must secure a chaperon and make a little pl 
grimage to see James out 
Mr. Garland tapped the toe of his shoe with his stick 
and looked at the old gentleman with an air of reproof 
“Does the mountain go to Mahammed?” he asked. 
said Matey, picking up her cue, “I shall want to 
see him, of course, but he must manage to come to me.” 
“But he can’t go into the country: 
said the host, for he liked Jimmy. 
Matey eyed their caller 
Did he despise her? “He must come to see 


I didn’t say that,” smiled Mr. Garland. “She wasn't 
when I took walks with her.” 
Matilda. “He gets them all 


him admiringly. He was 


His riches held no appeal for her, 
but she was convinced that, for some mysterious rea 
son doubtless having to do with the “past,” her guar- 
Yes, he was very attractive. 
She poured him another cup of tea and they built 
brightly on a trip to California in the private car of 
mutual friend. The guardian came in to talk of the 


there.” he suggested. 


he’ll be playing!” 


A faint sneer was all ready 
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GOOD PLAYS OF THE 


SEASON 







HERE have been an unusual 

number of interesting and 
successful plays in New York dur 
ing the first half of the season of 
1914-15, though 
even the hard 
heart of old 
Floyd Ireson 
would haye 
melted to hear 
the wails from 
the box oflices. 
Theatrical vir 
tue appears to 
be its own re 
ward this win 
ter. However, 





we have observed that sev 
eral theatrical managers still 
lunch at the Astor. There 
ire sO many interesting plays 
to choose from, in fact, and 
them are ex 
technique or 


so many of 
perimental in 
scenery, that we are going to 
littie list of enter 
tainments which are not only 
popular but which will ap 
peal to people of taste and 
ad intelligence—-to the 


. of COLLier’s! 
Mrs. Pat Campbell 
as a Gutter Galatea 





offer a 


readers 
We can fill up 
an article about these plays 
alone. Here they are 
“Pygmalion,” by G. B 
Pat Campbell, at Wallack’s. 
Rival,” 


Shaw, acted by Mrs 
“The from the Hungarian of 
Ferenc Molnar, acted by Leo Ditrichstein and Laura 
Hope Crews, at the Belasco. 
“Outcast,” by Hubert Henry 
Ferguson, Lyceum 
“The Big Idea” [this play, since copy was written, 
has been withdrawn. It will be shown in Chicago in 


Phantom 


Davies, acted by Elsie 


the spring, where the public is supposed to be more 
receptive to cleverness and fantasy], by A. 
and Clayton Hamilton, at the Hudson. 

“A Pair of Silk Stockings,” by Cyril Harcourt, at 
the Little Theatre. 

“It Pays to Advertise,” by 
Megrue, at the Cohan. 

“On Trial,’ by Elmer Reizenstein, at the Candler 
Theatre. 

Marie Tempest, at the Comedy, playing in reper 
toire—she is the English Réjane. 
“The Garden of Paradise,” by Edward Sheldon, with 
scenery by Joseph Urban. 
“The Only Girl” (musical comedy), by 
Herbert and Henry Blossom, at the Lyric. 
“Chin-Chin,” musical extravaganza, 
Montgomery and Stone, at the Globe 

“Daddy Jean Webster, with 
Chatterton as the or 
phan, Gayety 


i. Thomas 


Walter Hackett and Roi 


(Closed. ) 
Victor 


headed by 


Long Legs,” by Ruth 


“Polygamy,” by Har 
vey O'Higgins and Hat 
riet Ford, 

Shaw's 


Playhouse. 





“Pygmalion” 
is a play about a profes 
sor of 


took a Cockney 


girl with an accent of 
barbaric gibber out of \ 
the gutter and palmed 


her off for a duchess in 
six months, but 


phonetics who 


flower 


uncon 
sciously put a soul into 
her in the process, which 
left him with a budding 
romance on his hands. 3 The 


If there were nothing Phantom Rival 


in 
Dreamland 


else to prove Shaw a 
genius, the one fact 


alone would do it 





that his plays are 
many 
many 


things to 
people. 
There is a facet 
flashed to each in 
dividual beholder. 
Some people find 
“Pygmalion” an 
argument that 
Judy O'Grady and 
the colonel’s lady 




















are sisters under their skins (or their accents). Others 
find it a proof that the way we talk and conduct our 
selves reacts onour owncharacter. Others find it a satire 
on British middle-class respectability. Some enjoy the 
play as a romance—or as near a romance as Shaw 
has ever got. Still others find it a comedy of contrasts, 
and are content to sit back and listen to the crackle 
of Shaw’s wit and enjoy the delicious scene where 
Eliza, this Galatea of the gutter, after three months of 
practice, is trotted out at an afternoon tea, where, in 
faultlessly but painfully enunciated English, she 
solemnly describes how her aunt was “done in” by 
them as wanted her new straw hat. Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, who created the part of Eliza in London, 
is playing it here, and playing it superbly, in spite of 
the fact that Eliza is supposed to be but eighteen. 
She misses none of the rich humors of the rdle, but 
she also misses none of the underlying human note. As 
her power of enunciating intelligible speech grows, we 
see her soul growing, too, until she realizes that she 
can never go back to her old life, that she never wants 
to go back to her old life, until she hungers for kind 
ness from the man who has 
taught her, for kindness and 
the love and friendship one 
gives to equals. She has be 
woman, and Henry 
Higgins (what a name for a 
hero) is her creator, her 
Pygmalion. Every step of the 
growth is plain and convince 
ing in Mrs. Campbell’s acting, 



























come a 


nor does she ever get so far 
from the guttersnipe of act 

one that the connecting links 

are not apparent. It is a gem 

of a performance in a play of 

rare wit, humor, and perverse 
isdom. 

“The Phantom Rival’ shares 
with “Pygmalion” the honors 
of the season. It is the best 
thing Mr. Belasco has mounted 
at his theatre since “The Con 


cert.” The original work was 


written by the Hungarian 
dramatist, Ferene Molnar. 
author of “The Devil,” and 


the present English version 
has been made by Leo Ditrich 
stein. Mr. Ditrichstein him 
self and Laura Hope Crews 
play the leading parts. The 
play is based on the hypothesis 
that every woman deep in her 
memory cherishes an ideal of her first love, and by 
that ideal she thereafter measures, more or less uncon 
sciously, all men, even her husband. We are not pre 
pared to say that this hypothesis is true—but women 
are packing the 


Belasco Theatre at any rate, and it 


makes an excellent hypothesis 
for a play. The wife—a sweet, 
patient, normal young woman 

is being ragged by her hus 
band, who is suffering from 
overwrought nerves and a bad 
attack of jealousy, made worse 
by the fact that he is middle 
aged. Ten years before, the 
woman had been loved by a 
Russian, who left her. Did he 
write? Yes. Ah, his letter! 
She shows the letter, and 
makes her husband read it—a 
silly, puppy-love effusion, in 
which the Russian promises to 
return for her after the Japa- 
either a great 
statesman or 
singer (he has a voice). Even 
if he has to return as a tramp, 
he says, he will come back for 
her. The husband laughs long 
and loud. The letter is so 
juvenile, so silly, so innocent, 
that all his jealousy vanishes. 
But he has wounded his wife, 
he has laughed at her ideal! 

She sleeps, and this lover re 
turns to her in a dream, ro 
mantic as dreams are and con 
fused and full of solemn 
humor. He comes back as 


hese war 
soldier or 


BY WALTER PRICHARD 


Marie Tempest 
the Peter Pan of actresses who never grows up 


EATON 


statesman, as 
tenor, 


soldier, as 
mighty 
tramp, and always she for- 
sakes her husband and goes 
to his arms. Then she 
wakes and the lover re 
turns in the flesh. But not 
to claim her. He comes on 
business to her husband. 
He has forgotten that he 
wrote that letter to 
her. She questions him, 
and learns that he went to 
war—in the commissary de 
partment, because it was 
not dangerous: that he 
hates the diplomatic sery 
ice; that he gave up vocal 
study because it was too 
much work practicing 
finally, that he is 
yoing to marry a rich 
Roumanian, whose father 
will give her 5,000 pigs as a 
dowry. 


even is 


ever 


scales ; 


Illusion after illu 
sion goes crashing dow un 
about the poor little wife 
In the original, she 
took up her humdrum 
daily life again with 
a wry smile at the 





From 
**The Marriage 
ealiad of Columbine 
Here in 
America it 


ironies of 

ence, 
never do to end a 
much 


would 
play on the note, so a 
artistic 
made to greet her 


Ironic 
less logical and ending is 
imposed. She is 
husband with a 
which he neither deserves nor would 
have been likely to get. 


renewed affection, 


The play is written with skill and 
charm, and it’s for the most part splen- 
didly acted and spendidly staged. Miss 
Crews, as the wife, gives a performance 
which stamps her as one of the best of 
all our younger players. In some of the 
dream incarnations of the Russian 

lover Mr. Ditrichstein lack ro- 

mantic charm, but in the passages 
of reality, especially the last act, 
where he unconsciously betrays 
his unworthiness to match her 
ideal of him, his acting is flawless 
exquisitely vivid and subtle at 
the same time. Mr. 
a play better, and never, perhaps, 


Belasco 
has seldom staged 
more simply. The whole production is a triumph 
“Outcast,” by Hubert Henry Davies, author of “The 
Mollusc,” 


streets, who comes into the life of a young English 


discloses Elsie Ferguson as a woman of the 
man just when he has been jilted by his fiancée in 
favor of a richer man, gathers the threads of his life 
together, and makes both him and the girl who has 
jilted him capable in the end of enduring sacrifice and 
exhibiting real character. The play is written with un- 
questionable sincerity, and it gives to Miss Ferguson 
a rare opportunity for the exercise of her arts of 
pathos. Her quiet, low-pitched voice, her crooked lit- 
tle smile, her unaffected pitifulness, 
seaweed in your heart 


go down to the 


Some Lambs —and Tame Lions 


What she still 

lacks in this play is the imagination to make the 
outeast girl sufficiently horrible as well as pitiful in 
the opening act. In order to make her fine in the 
last act, Miss Ferguson is forced to bid for sym- 
pathy from the start. This makes the play 
sentimental than it need be—and it is pretty sen 
timental at best, for Mr. Davies has not yet grown 
out of the mid-Victorian belief that if a girl who has 


HE is an actress of unusual power. 


more 


“gone wrong” marries, she has, by some magic process, 
at once been made respectable. Ethically, “Outcast” 
has no value. However, play and performance are not 
to be missed, and no one can say of Miss Ferguson, as 
a great English critic once said of another actress, 
that she is “so very much indebted to nature that she 
scorns to be indebted to art.” Miss Ferguson acts 
she does not depend on her youth and beauty. 

The lion can lie down beside the lamb at last, for a 
eollaborated with a critic! A. E. 
Husband's Wife,” and Clay- 


dramatist has 
Thomas, author of “Her 
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ton Hamilton, critic laureate of the Drama League, 
have between them concotted as Novel and clever an 


entertainment as we have seen this season. It is called 
“The Big and it would be a 
part to spoil your fun by narrating the plot 
to say that a youth is put into a tragic 
where he has to raise $22,000, and he raises it by writ 


idea on our 
Suflice it 


Idea,” small 


predicament, 
ing a play (with a girl’s help) which is made up en 
tirely of his predicament, and the and third 
acts of the real play are the second and third acts of 
this play he is “The Big Idea” thus 
double appeal—-reality once removed, and reality twice 


second 


writing. has a 


removed ; and the two are craftily interwoven. Ernest 


Glendinning plays the leading part with much charm 
and fine understanding of the whimsical style of this 


comedy. But he has a vocal mannerism growing on 


him, a certain trick of throwing a cadence upon the 
last words of a sentence, which he must eradicate 
before it becomes too firmly fixed. He is much too 
good an actor to spoil. 

“A Pair of Silk Stockings” is a title which prom 


ises more, perhaps, than the play fulfills. This play is 
a polite English farce comedy by Cyril Harcourt, most 
delightfully acted by an English company (including 
the author) at Mr. Ames’s Little Theatre. It amounts 
to little as a play, being the rather preposterous tale 
of a man who disguises himself in his amateur-theat 
ricals make-up and hides in his wife’s bedroom at a 
house party, so he can get a chance to explain to her 
a misunderstanding which arisen them, 
and is there mistaken for a burglar by his wife and 
another man who has come into the room by mistake 
after the lady bed, is overpowered, tied 


has between 


has gone to 


with his wife’s stockings and locked up in the bath 
room. He escapes by the window, the rest of the 
household refuse to believe there was a burglar, the 


presence of the other man makes a scandal, and there 
is the delightful 
acting, slang, and smartness that make the entertain 


you are, all ready for a third act. It 


ment enjoyable. An actor named Edward Douglas, 
who plays the husband and wears the stockings for 
evidence in Act 3, is really capital. Like the elder 


Sothern as Dundreary, he contrives to be an ass and 
the and flavors his 
of a personality. This play is 


same time, role 


real 


a gentleman at 
with the charm 
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“polite” farce, which our native farce isn't. Our actors 


and our 
that 


would be unable to play it as the English do 
unable to write it. Can it be 
have no “polite” people to write about? 
“It Pays to Advertise’ might be called 
farce, written by Roi Cooper Megrue (who also wrote 
“Under Cover”) and Walter Hackett, and produced by 
the prolific Mr. Cohan at theatre It is a 


authors seem we 


an impolite 


his own 


farce of the type that is becoming recognizable as 
modern American. There is nothing quite like it in any 
other country. In the first place, it is very seldom 


differentiates it at 
middle 


amatory in theme, which once 
from French farce, and it is almost invariably 
class, which differentiates it from the British variety. 
Finally, it has a certain superficial reality 
actual 
Pays to Advertise” is a 


generally 
deals, however grotesquely, with 
modern conditions, “It 
example of the breed. A father, a rich 
facturer, pretends to cut his son off in order to make 
the youth “amount to something,” and the son, tying 
up with a who is the 


slang dictionary, and a pretty proceeds to 


because it 
good 


soap manu 


press agent master of whole 
typewriter, 
sell soap himself by means of a spectacular advertis 
ing campaign which finally forces daddy to buy him 
out The play is packed with talk 
about advertising and advertised products, till some 
times fancies it is sitting in the 
back pages of a magazine. 

It is also full of preposterous but hilarious fun, told 
with the breezy “freshness” of Young America. 


for a good price. 


the audience almost 


Without the Law 


AST year Mr. Cohan put on “Seven Keys to Bald 
iv pate,” which violated successfully certain “laws” 
of the drama. That for it 
him to experiment, and this season he mounted 
Trial,” a written Elmer 
Reizenstein, a young Jew barely in his majority. Mr 
Reizenstein’s third act is thirteen years earlier in time 
than his first! 
a man is being tried for murder. The murdered man’s 
wife to testify, the darkens, the 
changes to her library, and her testimony, which con 
cerps the actual murder, is acted out) Then the court 


encouraged 
“On 


was a blessing, 


melodrama backward, by 


The opening scene is a court, room, where 


begins stage scene 
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room reappears, she descends from the chair, and a 
new Witness takes her place So the story progresses 
each act beginning and ending in the court room, but 
each main episode (always testimony acted out ip 


stead of being narrated) taking the tale farther back 
the the 
solution by backward 


and gathering in threads. Thus story really 


This 


(Withess 


gets ahead to a moving 
is the 
the Sherlock 
in skillful 


to some kinds of melodrama 


common method of detective stories 


Holmes yarns). It is admirably adapted 


hands to dramatized detective stories and 


it is of slight 
which 
Trial” is a 


Probably 
significance to the higher types of drama 
of characte! “On 


show 
the development first 
rate melodrama, and this, quite as much as its 
elty of for its 
well acted 

“Daddy 


romance 


hoy 


technique, counts SUCCESS It is very 


Legs” is a 


Miss 
story, and acted most charmingly by 


Long pretty bit of sentimental 
Webster from her own 
Miss Ruth Chat 
terton, who first achieved notice in Henry Miller’s pro 
duetion of “The Rainbow.” 

It is the tale of a little orphan girl who falls in 


with her Little wistful orphans and 


made by Jean 


love “ouardie.” 
nice long-legged bachelor guardians have always been 


popular in sentimental romance, and this play is made 


on true and tried models; but the story is told and 
acted with freshness and charm for those who like 
plenty of sugar in their chocolate 

The most successful musical play of the season is 


the extravaganza “Chin-Chin,” remotely based on an 
Arabian Nights tale, in which the funniest 


clowns in the world, Montgomery and Stone, disport 


acrobatic 


themselves against a background of pretty girls, pretty 
scenes, and pretty tunes. Can you imagine Fred Stone 
the tango? It is 
So is his burlesque of a 


burlesqueing indescribably comie 
bareback equestrienne on a 
real horse. 

Miss Marie Tempest, the Peter Pan of actresses, who 
up, the 


Jones, 


American 
Henry 
has been 


season at 
Arthur 
followed by 


never crows began her 


Comedy in a satirical 


called “Mary Goes First.” 


skit by 
This 
other plays in her repertoire, including her old stand-by 
‘The Marriage of Kitty.” 
tively immaterial where Miss Tempest is concerned, for 


But the plays are compara 


her pert, irrepressible, un (Concluded on page 28) 


THE CAMPS OF CHAOS 


OUTRE- 


hunger i 


AYLE 
MONT'S 


the first place, and Se 
lensi’s omelet in the sec 
ond, caused the trouble 


Some of Circle City say it 
would have arisen anyhow \ 
Outremont 
hunting trouble 
however, 
Trouble 


LLEUSTRAT 
because was 
always 
This idea, wrong. 
to hunt hunted him, and 
the breed which never gives trail when trouble comes 
feet four in two hun 
pounds in weight, and wrapped, body 


didn’t need 


he was of 


was Gayle 


trouble 
a-hunting. Six his moccasins, 
dred and fifty 
and limb, with ropelike muscle, he was always fit for 


trouble. And never was he fitter than when at the 
close of a short, sub-Arctic December afternoon he 
stepped off the trail from Fort Yukon and made a 


ravenous rush into Selensi’s restaurant in Circle City 
there were but three people 
did 


and 


It being early for suppe! 


in the crude log structure Two of these Gayle 


not know 


moccasins 


the supple, fair-haired girl in parka 


on the bench af the plank table to 
the youth, her brother from 


her. 


who sat 
the right of the door, and 
the similarity of features, 
But the third person he did know At 
table. hunched over a plate of pork and beans which 


who lolled opposite 


the long center 


he was just finishing, sat Marshal Cronin Hess. 
“Hello, Qutremont, striding 
and sitting down beside him 
“Hello, Gayle! 
ping operations on the 


Cronin!” greeted over 


’ returned the marshal, without stop 


pork and beans “Where you 
trailing?” 

“a » City 
born. buried. married, or jailed?” 

“Nobody born, nobody married, nobody jailed 


the 





How’s everything in Circle? Anybody 
Only 


funeral on river since I seen you was old 
Calgour’s.” 

“Old Eldorado Calg 

“S-s-h-h !” 
“Not 
Yes, sir 
Creek. 
But how 
Thorpe handling it?” 
his knife 


got a good glance at the vouth. “By 


our’s?” asked Gayle. 


warned Hess, kicking him under the table 


so loud. That's his son and daughter over there 
Got crushed with 
Thirty 


long do 


a self-dumper on Dominion 
his holdings’ll clean up to 
that 


hammering the board 


thousand 


you s'pose it'll last with boy 


(utremont 
with and ostensibly looking round for a 
waiter, 
does look mighty soft and stupid !" he whispered to Hess 


“Soft? He’s drunk !” 


qc;eorge he 


Stupid? replied the marshal! 


savagely shoveling beans. “That’s his usual stunt I 
haven't much use for yon boy, Gayle But Trudis, 
though. ain't she a brick? I've known her since she 
was a little kid Making no bones about it, is she? 


She’s been out to Nome. slating things for settlement 


BY SAMUEL A 


THE CUP OF CALAMITY re 
LEXANDER 


IiGisS MUNOD 


She has all the brains, and she should be handling the 
money instead of Thorpe. And Anything the 
matter with her looks, Gayle?” 

“No, Cronin,” admitted Outremont, his eyes lighting 
with admiration as, unobserved and behind the shelter 
of the marshal’s shoulder, he got a chance to study her 
“No, there’s nothing the matter 

For Trudis’s had the 


snows, like those aurora-painted snows 


looks! 


with her looks.” 


skin fairness of Alaskan 


and, showed 


the tint of scarlet. Her eyes were blue, the living blue 


of the glacial peaks which in a moment glow to sap 
phire or darken to amethyst Also, her hair was the 
color of gold new-washed from the sluice boxes, and 
under the pressure of the parka hood it had devel 


oped entrancing little crinkles and waves. “Sure nothing 


the matter with her looks !" confirmed Outremont raptly 


“Sure not!” growled Hess, cleaning his plate and ris 
ing up. “Matter’s all on the other side of the table 
Young Thorpe’s made his name as a fluted fool in 
Dawson City. I'd like to fold my 
spank it out of Not for 
stand me, Trudis’s 


him over knee and 


him his sake, under 


but for 


own 


She’s sure some gir! 


Gayle, some girl! Youstopping at Circle? No? Going 
on to-night, eh? Well got to be moving out of here 
There was a scrap down at the Moosehorn Saloon 
about an hour ago Russians two heads cracked! 
Doe Tellen'’s fixing them up He'll be through now. 


and I and fine them. So long! 


got to go 


— the marshal 
continued to steal 
rout 
the 


had disappeared 
furtive 


Outremont 
Trudis Cal 
who was sipping spoonfuls of soup until Crisco 


looks at 


waiter, came round and set before him a 


board bill of fare scrawled in charcoal. 
“Pork and three 


‘Steak, six dollars 


paste 


beans dollars.” Gayle read 


Sandwiches each 
a cut Coffer 


ter. Stewed Say, 


ninety cents 
and a 


Haven't 


Pie, dollar cake, one dollar quar 


look here Crisco! your 
prices rone up?” 
“Food gotta 


Selensi, da 


Crisco 
high.” 
I don’t see 


scarce.” explained “Sicnor 
he charga 
“What about eggs? 


omelet.” 


boss, 
any eggs. I want an 
“Notta egg in Circle City All gonna but here three, 
four maybe' 


Go and see, I want 


omelet.” 
Criseo 


went, passing 


through a pair of wooden, 


WHI T shutterlike swing doors 
to the kitchen, and pres 
ently came again 


VANOW S KI 
“Four,” he announced. 


“Lasta eggs in Forty 


Mila. Two dollars da egg.” 

“Cook them up,” was the order “Well seasoned 
Omelet A la Frisco. Savvy?" 

Crisco grinned, held up four fingers to a white 


the doors, made a 
motion of shaking much seasoning in his spread palm, 


mixed the air with his hands in a 


cook peering out between 


capped 
movement meant to 


designate omelet A la Frisco, received a nod of under 


standing, and glided over to the other diners. 

They had just finished their soup 

“Steak, thick Gayle heard the youth, demand 
“Lots of gray) What’s yours, Tru?” 


“T'll 


Outremont 


have an omelet.” she decided 
started It 


overheard 


that she 
with the 


was plain to him 
conversation 
that 


He was on his feet 


have his 
and it 
have duplicated his 

“Notta egg: 
“Da 


Crisco, 


could not 


waiter, seemed strange her order should 
in an instant 
notta egg.” Crisco was vociferously tell 
ing her gentleman gotta 

“Wait 
Hle hesitated in 
on “You 


who you were 


“Miss Calgour 
and then 
but Marshal Hess 
And I can't see a go without 
four 


interrupted Gayle 


some confusion went boldly 


must me told me 


her 


eNcUSse 
lacy 
eges left in Circle 


me W 


was sO 


orde! It seems there are only 


City breaking them for m't 


Hlis 
that for 


and 
that 


they're you 


have omelet 7” manner frank, so 
Trudis ¢ 
played on het 
and in 


flashed te 


eager, so sincere, ‘algour there was 


no refusing. A smile lips, a little more 


stained her cheeks, second a dozen 


different 


color one 


shades of light her eyes 


“Thank you,” she accepted, simply “Thank you, 
Mr sf 

“Outremont ! 

“Mr. Outremont, this is my brother Thorpe.” 

Making a brave effort, young Thorpe managed a 
dignified nod, 

“Very kind of you,” he muttered 

“Don't mention it,” Gayle nodded back, and sat 
down. 

“Of course,” Trudis called over, “I didn’t know.” 

“Of course not,” he laughed “IT wonder what it 
was. Similarity of tastes, or longing for the thing 
that’s not to be had?" 

“Really, I couldn't say.” she smiled “But youre 


the sufferer It’s too bad You've beep on trail also?” 
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“Only from Fort Yukon.” 

“We've been out to the coast We're going home to 
Dawson to-morrow 

‘And I'm going to Eagle to-night Ju epped 
il here for a brite Hlere’s your omelet nov Ml 
Calgout 

“With the compliments of Mr, Outremont rrudi 
miled “Rut remember the first time vou're n Daw 
m City I claim the privilege of returnit the favor 
“Thank returned Gayvie I'll remembet 
ight.” 

Past him Crisco carried the omelet and steal TIT 
putrid odor drifted in the ai Cutremon niffed 


ind grew alarmed Hie half raised himself from the 


chan dropped back, and fidgeted From whic hh plate 
had the 
He prayed it mizht be 
from the steak. There 


teak, but 


odor come? 


was more 


there were no more 


os In a 


ege 


sort of 


agony Gayle watched 
(Crisco serve the dishes 
and glide away 
through the swing 
Then 


switched his 


doors he con 


tinually 
eves from Thorpe Cal 
gour’s face to the face 


of Trudis and back 


again 

To his despair the 
youth attacked the 
steak with relish, but 
Trudis seemed to have 
eaught a taint. Ontre 


mont saw her delicate 


nostrils quiver a 
le She raised a 
small portion of the 


fork and 


with her 


omelet on a 
touched = it 
lips The 
dropped 


fork wu 
hastily She 
vat back in her chair 
is much alarmed and 
fidgeting as much a 
Gayle Outremont. Het 
cheek were deep 
crimson now, and he 
twisted the fur fringe 
of her hood to 
hield her nose 

What's the matter 


brother 


parka 


Tru?” her 
asked blankly pau 
ing with the knife in 
his steak 


Outremont leaned 


out from the center 
table I believe 
thev're bad.” he de 
clared 

‘Yes.” sighed Tru 


dis, “I believe they’re 
bad.’ 

“Crisco” Gavle 
called loudly. “Crisco 
here!” He hammered 
violently on the board 

Crisco was engaged 
somewhere in the 
back of the 
doo! but 


kitchen 
wing 
those doors 


through 


Selensi him 


pneared 

Outremont beckoned 
him He came qui | 
ly forward, 


rer; eve sprang at Outremont. 
Signor, what is it’? 


They’re bad.” cried 
(raiyvle excitedly Those eggs. that omelet. vou unde 
stand! Take the dish away 


Selensi raised deprecating hands 
They fresh 
hundred dozen All the rest were 
and ninety-nine 


“But, signor, it is 


impossible The last of two 


were froze 
eood, one hundred 
dozen good! Shall 


and two-thirds 


you say four 
Smell them!" roared Outremont 
Selensi stepped toward the 


“Great 


side table 


‘You don’t 


Scott '” 


Giavie groaned have to 
FO any closer 

But Selensi went close to Trudis Calgour’s side He 
ratsed the questionable omelet on its plate and without 
a flicker of an eve idl 


minute 


smelled it for a fu quartet 


“Signora, the eggs are fresh and good.” he decided 





Setting the plate down agair “Eaten or not eater 

they must be paid for I cannot be robbed.” 
Outremont made a jump across the room As he 

fame he saw Trudis’s eyes darken in anger to vio 


‘et, and he saw. too Thorpe getting up unsteadily 


With trouble in his look 


‘See here.” the youth hegan—when Gayle, interpret 
eg the glance of entreaty Trudis flashed upon het 
Jan. 2 
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brother, put a hand on the young man’s shoulder and 
pressed him back into his seat 
Leave thi to me,” he requested smiling! s “You 
kn I ordered that omelet in the first place I fee 
that I’ve a sort of interest in It 
FUSHEN he whirled upon Selensi 
| Now, Selensi, you Greek cad, I'll give you just 
two seconds to take that plate away 
“The signora will pay 
ay! You hound!” thundered Gayle. Seizing the 
ite, he threw its contents in the proprietor’s face 
rhe omelet was steaming hot as well as vil Selensi 


mixing howls with vile oaths, whipped a knife from 


his clothes and sprang at Outremont 


——— 
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And at the same 


5 
But as she passed over the 
uncertain ‘Can you hold or 
For a week he answered 
irm with which he tried to stril 
The seullers um coming 
etween the wing doors sw 


black-mustached lip jnbbered 
was apparent that Gavle was 1! 
allied forth 

butehes 


They bristled with 


and curvers One sported an 
rei a 
Crisco brandished a carbing 
that 


(avie saw they meant 


ized that to come to close qua 


Selensi, mixing howls with vile oaths, whipped a knife from his clothes and 


At the same instant Crisco banged through the swing doors and rushed from behind 


int Crisco, in response to his employer’s cries 
banged through the swing doors and rushed from be 
hind Also, voung Calgour took a hand Fuddled as 
he was, he lurched up at Crisco’s rush, swung high 
the heavy iron-stone sugar bowl from the table and 


broke it with a erash on the waiter’s skull Crisco 
shrieked, clapped both palms to a eut sealp and dived 
for the shelter of the kitchen 
meanwhile, had the wrist of 


Outremont Selensi by 


his lunging arn The Greek was a big. powerful man 
The two were wrenching and swaying about the room, 
ind round them Thorpe Calgour circled clumsily 

Gayle warned sharply. “You'll bump 
knife. Get out of here 
kitchen’s full You 


start.” 


“Keep away 
us, and somebody’ll get the 
Take Trudis out. The 
what they'll 


of dagoes 


an'’t te 


RUDIS 
other two than for herself 


however, seemed to fear more for the 
Thorpe’s unsteadiness, 
she saw, was liable to bring injury upon himself or 
upon Gayle. She seized her brother’s hand and drew 
him toward the door 


1 


“(Come 


“We' 


Thorne ” she begged. 
Moosehorn for Cronin Hess.” 


run to the 


In a flash le 
position on its 
“Mush!” he 
He plied the and th 
a gallop, while the cries of th 


Barelhe nded 


righted the sl 
side and threw 


whip 


rose in his wake 


and armed to the teeth came 
down the main street of Cirel 
Yukon trail A mile up river they 


The 
arm was wrapped in a cook's 
hand he held the 
and he was futilely puncturing 


Selensi in the lead 


ugly pistol 
too, barked 
behi 


} 


Crisco’s carbine 
lets puff-puffed the 
he was compelled 


snow 
to urge his 
to draw away At the big le 
slackened and looked round 

outdistanced Its component 1 
still, 


their lips the vapor went out | 


shaking their fists in ver 


bered, and Gayle knew they \ 
threats to be fulfilled when he 


he had no desire to go back 


towe on his head and blood 


“lge from its 


velled to the dogs 


restaurant 


11 


threshold she paused 


i?” she asked Gayle 

locking Selensi’s other 
ct “Tlurry and get out. 
arth, 


jargon To 


faces peered and 
these it 
and the tribe 
hread 


knives cutters 


ugly pistol, and in the 
down his ear 
busines and he real 
rters with that 


wicked 


mob of 
foreigners was 
half 
knives in the back. 
Ile had to get ont. So 


fo get a dozen 


he swung Selensi 
and retreated 
to the wall, by a great 
effort 


(ireek 


round 


keeping the 
him 
reaching 

Struggling 
foot 
by foot along the wall 
in which were set the 
doors of the 

When he 
them, 
forth his 


strength 


between 
and the 
weapons 


thus, he sidled 


swing 
kitchen 
reached (iuyle 
suddenly put 


tremendous 


in a straight-arm 
thrust, hurling Selensi 
from him, and at the 
ame time jumping 


for the swing doors 
Selensi, reeling back 


ward a yard or so, re 


covered his balance 
with wonderful agil 
ity His features still 


weirdly plastered with 


the yellow omelet and 
distorted by maniacal 
and 
lunged at Outremont 
latter tried to 


slip between the doors 


rage, he leaped 


aus the 


Gavle saw the blow 
falling He 


idewise 


ducked 
and crashed 
one shutterlike door 
with all his 


Selensi’s 


power in 
With 
terrific swinging force 


face 


the door struck broad 


side on. Its impact 
doubled under the 
striking knife and 
drove the _ steel into 
the Greek’s own fore 


arm. The blood spurted 
us Selensi, swept from 
his feet cata 
pulted back among his 


wis 


menials. 
Outremont paused 
Four 


took 
cluttered 


not a moment 


racing strides he 
Across the 
scullery, jumped feet 
foremost against the 
back door and shot out 
ike a base runner slid 
ing for the hag. He 
down the 
bank, at the 
bottom of which he 
had left his dog team 
l anchored 


tobogganed 


snowy 


himself upon it. 
“Mush !” 

e huskies dashed into 
e baffled Grecian army 
aproned, white-capped 
running 
and out on the 


the pursuers, 
e City 
chased Gayle 
right 
smock, but in his left 


owner's 


taken from a retainet 
the frosty air as he ran 
The bul 


nd Outremont, so that 


continually 


(logs to greater speed 


nd above the camp he 


The Grecian army was 


nembers were standing 
From 


igeful gestures. 
ike smoke as they jab 
vere breathing sinister 
But, truly 


(Continued on page 20) 


came back 












































These Altered Times 


LOT OF US GET DISCOURAGED with the United States because 

we do not keep up with it. We hold in our minds some depress 
ing fact or conclusion, and never stop to find out whether or not it 
is still true. For example, a good many politicians and some editors 
keep harping away on the assumption that all business men must be 
carefully watched and regulated lest they “do” the community for 
their own benefit. Of course the professional Jeremiahs are fact proof, 
but the amateurs ought to note a certain change now going forward. 
The editor of a national coal-trade journal expressed the matter very 
well when he pointed out that a few years ago “we simply gave the 
news of the trade, some personal items, a few editorial paragraphs, 
and the like’—but that nowadays his readers want practical sugges 
tions on such points as these: “How can I give better service? How 
can I reduce costs? Low can | please the public better?” No doubt 
some of our bright young journalists will be able to prove that a malign 
purpose must animate anyone who asks such questions, but the editor 
quoted above claims that his readers “are eager not to fleece the public, 
but to give more value, more service for a dollar, than ever before.” 


A Change in Business Purpose 


HE COAL TRADE is not alone in this. 
the numerous business and professional conventions that are held 


Kveryoue who follows 


all over our country every year must note that these are very serious 
affairs, held primarily for the exchange of useful ideas, and that social 
and other forms of enjoyment are now altogether secondary. The hard 
drinking business getter is not what he used to be. The modern method 
is to analyze the customer's real needs and then sell him what he really 
wants—not what he can be wheedled or bamboozled into buying. The 
effort of the normal trade or professional journal is to increase the 
usefulness of those reading it. With all its faults, ours is an age 
of progress, and much of it is progress toward service and justice. 
It has been very well and truly said that the promise of the twen 
tieth century is not to entertain people nor to move them to tears 
or laughter, but to persuade them to understand. 


The Pork-Barrel Rollers 


OW MANY of the people who support the so-called National Rivers 

and Harbors Congress are aware that it is the chief influence which 
comes out avowedly and frankly in favor of “pork”? Its purpose is to 
perpetuate our shameful method of spending money on waterway im- 
provements and to keep the barrel as near hogshead size as possible. 
And, by adhering to the “pork” principle, it has hindered rather than 
helped the sane development of inland navigation. In support of our 
statement, and particularly for the edification of all well-meaning and 
patriotic persons who may happen to be contributing to the support 
of the Rivers and Harbors Congress, we quote this paragraph from the 
resolutions adopted at the lobbv’s annual convention: 

We regard the policy of annual river and harbor bills as most essential to the 
economical prosecution and preservation of river and harbor improvements and 
‘commend Congress for its continued adherence to this poliey since its establish 
ment several years ago. But we firmly aver that real progress in the building up 
of a comprehensive plan of water transportation as supplementary of transporta 
tion by rail to meet the ever-increasing demands of commerce requires that such 
appropriations should be for not less than fifty million dollars per annum. 
Senator Weeksof Massachusetts made an earnest plea for a commission 
with jurisdiction over all Government work on waterways, and authority 
to make up the annual budget. Congress, he said, ought to pass upon 
questions of policy, but should appropriate the necessary money in a 
lump sum, leaving to the commission the expenditure of funds upon 
individual projects. One might have expected that part of his speech 
to be greeted with a few handclaps, but there was not a murmur of 
applause. But what does Senator Werks think a lobby is for anyway? 


Making Neutrality a Fetish 


peg ER PRESIDENT TAFT has again shown his ability to get 
out of touch with popular sentiment by declaring that we could 
not object to a German jnvasion of Canada. To him this is a some 
what technical and legal proposition, but his fellow countrymen will 
hardly be able to divorce it from the notion of submarines and battle 
ships on the Great Lakes and forty-two centimeter guns within range 
of the Niagara power houses. We much prefer the present unarmed 
condition of those regions. Yes, the Kaiser may invade Canada: but 
it is our guess that if he does he will hear from the people of the 
United States, and it will not be applause either. 








Ly 





Irony? Oh, No! 


YOR PRESIDENT, Botes Penrose. 
“First, he has come forth victor in one of the most 


The Blairsville (Pa.) “Courier” 
explains why: 
strenuous campaigns ever waged”; second, this victory came to him 
in a “business campaign”; third, Bores Penrose is courageous : 
He has kept 
The whiteness of his soul. 
To quote our Pennsylvania contemporary : 

Standing on the solid rock of Republicanism he watched unmoved the gather- 
ing and breaking of a wild tempest. ... Calmly and serenely he waited for the 
outcome and refused to desert the house of his fathers or to worship strange gods, 
To-day the wisdom of his course is made manifest. 

We repeat: For President in 1916, Senator Penrose of Pennsylvania, 
It is none too early to launch this boom. Other heroes aspire to those 
laurels which Piknrosyw alone merits. There is lusty young Jo-CAaNnNon 
of Illinois for one. There is that earnest reformer from Illinois, Wintiam 
B. McKinuny. W. Barnes of Albany, N. Y., has his good friends 
Barnes might beat Bors to it. But Penrose really comes first—Penn 
sylvania’s purest patriot, the protective tariff’s loyalest sandwich man, 
the Republican statesman whose heart is oil, whose soul is steel. 


A Boomerang Policy 

HE NEW YORK “TRIBUNE” 

it is chidden for its bitter and unceasing attacks on President 
Winson. Here is one answer: Other journalistic opponents of WILson 


professes perplexity as to why 


blame him for what thev consider his mistakes; the New York 
“Tribune” damns him out wholesale apparently because it has made 
up its mind to damn him. Ilistory shows that this policy of criti 


cism has often become the weapon mentioned in our caption. 


Vultures 
BOUT THE LOWEST BUSINESS we know of is that of selling 
sick people medicines that cannot better their condition and that 
may do them harm. The newspaper to which we pay our compliments 
in the preceding paragraph has recently undertaken a campaign against 
the quacks who advertise in certain New York journals—the same quacks 
whose extravagant claims appear in carelessly run newspapers the 
country over. The “Tribune” reporter found at the Riverside Hospital 
on North Brother Island, New York, where consumption is treated, 
that the following medicines were most often used by the patients 
before they began to have the disease treated properly by physicians: 
Eckman’s Alterative, Father John’s Medicine, Pepto-Mangan, S. S. 8S., Piso’s 
Cure for Consumption (Piso’s no longer describes itself as a consumption cure, 
but its insidiously worded advertisements still mislead consumptives to use it 
under its new name), Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, Peruna, Hyomei, 
Creosat-Carbonate, A. D. S. cough preparations. 
The tragedy of it is that some of the pale shop girls and other 
indoor workers who waste their money on these “remedies” might 
have been saved if they had trusted to competent medical advice, 
fresh air, and nourishing food instead of to the lies and half lies 
of the patent-medicine kings. The list above is what we call a roll 
of shame. 
advertisements of these *‘eures.” If it does, write a little letter to 
the editor and tell him what you think of it. 


Whisky’s Work 


HAT MOST IMPRESSED the newspaper reporter mentioned 
above was this: “That a large number of the male consumptives at 


Look into your home newspaper and see if it carries the 


North Brother Island volunteered the information that they had drunk 
Whisky before they became consumptive and after they learned they 
had the disease. ‘It used to help a little,’ said one of the patients.” 
Wheezed one of the whisky-speeded consumptives: “The only medicine 
I ever took was booze.” And Dr. Davin BLurstonr, who was accom 
panving the reporter, added: “That's probably what sent you here.” 
According to another physician, Dr. FP. S. Wesrmorenanp, director 
of the hospital, 65 per cent of the consumptives on North Brother 
Island have been alcoholics. “Whisky is a menace to one with 
weak lungs,” said the physician, “and a positive danger to consump 
tives.” Of course this statement takes issue with the advertisements 
of “Duffy's Pure Malt Whiskey.” whose prosperous proprietor used 
to advertise: Jt Cures Consumption. Since the enactment of the Pure 
Food and Drug Law the advertisement is less specifie—“Get Duffy's 
and Keep Well.” The man who makes most of the money out of this 
deceit lives in Rochester, N. Y. A generous rake-off is made by the 
owners of the newspapers who print the advertisements. 
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A Poet 
ENTUCKY HAS LOST HER PORT. 
CAWEIN, one of this country’s sweetest voices is hushed. 
shared the lot of earlier Southern poets in never achieving a nation-wide 


In the passing of Mapison 
CAWEIN 
popularity. Sweet Sixteen did not paste his verses in her scrapbook, 
ardent undergraduates did not quote him, clubs of idle women never 
searched for his concealed meanings. Neither did national topies nor 
pulsing human passions move him to such quick response as did 
Nature—the world of birds and bees, of apple blossoms and wood 


violets. He was a child of the 


How Vodka Was Exiled 


Hk MAN WHO DID IT is not shown in the cartoon we are print 

ing this week. His name is Micuar. DIMITROVITCH TcHeLIsuErr, 
born a Russian peasant, house painter by trade, self-educated and a 
self-made millionaire, and a reformer because he cares about people. 
As a workman he saw his fellows come sodden and sick to their jobs 
on Monday morning, aching, quarrelsome, and bound to cause acei 
dents. As a rising property owner he had a tenant who murdered 
his family in a drunken frenzy. Teuenisnerr made up his mind to 
fight this evil thing that was eating 
the life out of Russia. One man 





Wordsworthian tradition. But as 
Mr. Howew.s once said, though his 
landscape might contain no human 
figure, it ‘“‘ thrilled with a human 
In seven lines CAWKIN 
part of 


presence.” 
summed up a 
own philosophy : 


large his 


Could we attain that Land of Faérie, 
Here in the flesh, what starry certitudes 


Of loveliness were ours! what mastery 


Of beauty and the dream that still 
eludes ! 
What clearer vision! Ours were then 


the key 
To Mystery, that Nature jealously 
Locks in her heart of hearts 
the woods. 


among: 


In the flesh he came close to attain 
ment of that enchanted domain. In 
the spirit he still leads on toward 
those starry certitudes. 


Our Candidates 

eo CITIZEN of 

Portland, Ore., Mr. A, CLIFFORD 
Gace, writes in to say that “Grorer 
STALLINGS’s story in CouLier’s would 
make an excellent brochure for em- 
plovers to give their men in creat 
ing a work-together spirit in any 
industry or business enterprise.” 
We have also thought occasionally 
that if we were general manager of ' 
the universe, with autocratic power, 
we would try for afew months at least 
the plan of having either Connir 





Mack or GrorGE STALLINGS as presi nae SNe 


dentof a university. They might not 
be able to teach the students a great 


deal of Greek or geometry, but in that better part of education which 
consists of bringing out of young men the best that is in them, these 
two managers of baseball teams have demonstrated unique ability. 


A Chance to See 


Hi SMALL AND INTIMATE PLAYHOUSE is line 
with developments of the drama to-day than the huge auditorium. 


more in 


The younger generation hardly realizes how much progress there 
has been in theatre architecture. The old demand for seats in the 


has been found 
that a fan-shaped arrangement of seats is. better than the old horse 
shoe auditorium, even if it does not hold so many. Another step 
forward came with the banishment of view-obstructing posts. Now 
that galleries are built on the cantilever system, no posts are needed. 


“center” is less heard at the box oflice nowadays. It 


This means less to the matinée girl than to her father and mother, 
Who can remember the days when they were as likely as not to be 
behind a post. Then, to follow doings on the stage, you had to wag 
your head back and forth like a living metronome. In surroundings 
and in mechanical aids to the imagination the theatregoer never fared 


better than to-day. Drama that is needed. 


Why Give? 
EVER was there such a bright winter for the tightwad. As 
old Frank Apbams “If you 
hot to give to the Belgian Relief Fund, there’s the unemployment 
situation; if you don’t want to help those who can’t get work here. 
there’s the selgian matter.” You can 


is all 


Says: are looking for an excuse 


find almost as many excuses 


for stinginess nowadays as Germany found for invading Belgium. 














Exiled 


in the New York 


x o— — 


against a monopoly that profited 
| the Government over $150,000,000 
| per vear, a2 monopoly that gave the 

Russian autocracy an easier job in 


voverning. Could any crusade be 
, | more hopeless? What was he to do 


against this devil's league of absolu 
tism and aleohol? But Tene visuers 

was no quitter. As village coun 
cilor, mayor of the city, member of 
the Duma, in audience with the Czar 
in and out of season he fought 
the curse of vodka. The necessities 
of the great war made them listen 
to his argument, the Czar signed, 
and the thing was done. No more 
vodka in all Once again 
we have the old lesson made plain, 


, YT ’ 
Russia! 


that one strong soul outweighs the 
world, that no task is too great for 
| those who take it up in righteous- 
and faith. 


hess 


Two Errors 
INDEBTED to Mrs. 


W* ARE 

ALFrep EF. Brapen of Tacoma, 
Wash.; Mrs. F. M. Hanpy of Pull 
man, Wash.; C.T. Bricker of Olym 
pia, Wash., and about a dundred 
others for setting us right on an 
important We made the 
mistake of saving that Washington 


matter. 


was one of four States which went 


were" “wet” at the recent election. Asa 
——— matter of fact, it went “dry.” The 
majority for the prohibitive amend 

ment was 18,632. Perhaps there is some significance in the fact 
that an unusual proportion of those who have written in to correct 
us about this are women. Mrs. Brapen says: “We are a progres 
sive, decent State, and have woman suffrage, which means that rum 
is to be ousted.” That is right. Where women have the suffrage, 
rum is sure to go. An exception to this rule seems to be Cali 


Portland, Ore., 
Oregon 


fornia; but, as Mr. A. CLirrorp Gace of writes us. 
“The people of both Washington 
fully, ‘It’s a long, long way to California. ” 
trates the force of habit. We said “James H. Kee_ey of the Chicago 
‘Tribune.’ That would have last June. But a 
good many hundred thousand readers of both papers must have real 


ized that we meant to savy Keetey of the Chicago “Herald.” 


and ure singing cheer 


Mur other error illus 


been correct up to 


Time 
MID ALL THE WELTER OF TALK the vear—the 
pretty-pretty sentimentality, the ponderous preaching about good 
That is Time 
Time passed, ArreEMUS WARD once wrote; it’s a sort of way Time has 


about new 


resolutions and swearing off—one great fact remains. 


Here is one thing which no cynic has ever been able to deride suecess 
fully. Ideals, innocence, love,even death, have been targets, but no sneer 
has ever touched Time. On and onstalk the vears—the most inexorable of 
marchers. Time treats all alike—pugilist and débutante, king and gutter 
snipe. It plays no favorites. With each revolution the creeping minute 
hand puts one more hour behind. 
dwells on all this. It is better to realize that the marching morrows 
have their glorious and inspiring side. What is past is past, beyond 
our alteration; but the future is always just ahead, and it is ours 


Perhaps it is well that no normal mind 
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BEHIND TWO SCENES 





i WAS we ifter 
nidnight when I 


recently met a wel 


manager Just 


the st 


known 


leaving nge doo! 


of a theatre where he 
was producing a new 
play. Save for a line 
of drowsy chauffeurs 
patiently waiting b) 
their taxicabs and 
limousines for the pet 
formances to end, the 
dark and gloomy side 
street was deserted, 
nid the disconsolate 


and desperate Inaibager 
was therefore at liberts 
to speak his mind At 
tale, the 


cording to his 





thor had written his 
lay half an hour too 
long, the tirst curtal 
had to be held for ar 
nudience that was half 
an hour too late, and 
what he said about the 
stage crews who had 
taken half an hour to change each set of scene 
reputable journal would print There was no hell 


in him, and in conclusion he raised his hands to 
the purple skies and said: Even had everything 
gone right I would have been lucky to have paid 
the expenses of the show I know what I am talk 
ing about, and there are only two actors in New 
York to-day who are making money, and their names 
are Montgomery and Stone.” 

I think it must have been this remark of the un 
happy manager that a few nights later led me to the 
safe harbor of the two young men who had so succ 
fully steered their craft through the stormy seas of 
the worst of all theatrical seasons On my way up 
Broadway I saw many brilliantly lighted theatre 
bies, but I knew that these electrical displays were only 
managerial bluffs and that the theatres housed the 
wrecks of what had been hoped would prove great 
properties. By common report I also knew that these 
failures were as nothing to those that had never come 
within hailing distance of the Metropolis but had 
foundered and sunk in the provincial seas 

But. as one approached the Globe Theatre, the very 
neighborhood seemed fairly to exude success One 
saw it in the long, slow-moving lines of automobiles ; 
in the crowds pushing their way toward the lobby 


The colored chasseurs in their winter uniforms grinned 


luminously as they threw back the carriage doors: the 
policeman in charge swelled out his chest as if he 


were proud of his post and even the young man in 


box office refused the publics 


civil and 


The crowd 


passing through the brass gate 


mane y in a 


ginnl 


courteous Inanner 


smniling in an 


happy 


were already 


ticipation of a evening 
and gave up their tickets just 
had not paid specu 
exorbitant 


as if they 
the 
prices for them 
out of all 


lators most 


absurd prices 
and proportion to 
these war-stricken, strenuous 


tinsc: The manager led 





me through the warm 

pink-and-gold audi - 

torium to the still - 

warmer stage ablaze 

with hundreds and 7 
hundreds of white and 

amber lights. The 

scene was set for the 

toyshop such a toyshop as 

children dream of at Christ 

mas time From outside we 

could hear the first strains of 

the overture: dozens of girls 

in their green Chinese suits 

lounged on the stage and stood 

about in little groups talking 

to other girls dressed as dolls 

and any and every kind of Fred Stone 
mechanical toy. <A tiny tot of bareback 
eight completely buried in the artist . 
costume of a rabbit ran up to 


me, and, pulling off her glove 


BY CHARL 







{ARLES BELMONT DAVIS 


Iiere 


nes of 






which was made to resemble a paw, showed me a ring in t distress, they count their losses and 
of which she was enormously proud It was a tiny refuse five-dollar loans to impecunious chorus “ a 
circlet of gold, and, not being an expert in gems, I do but in such a prosperous season as the present ol 
not know whether the stone that decorated it was a the room is used as a general meeting place—a sort of 
ruby or a piece of red glass, and it really mattered court where any member of the company, whether it 
not at all, for the child was not nearly old enough is one of the thousand-dollar-a-week stars, or a spe 
to know the difference either Some of these days, if clalty performer at a salary of, let us say, three hun 
she remains on the stage and grows as old in her dred, or a chorus girl at twenty-two to thirty dollars a 
profession as some of the proud young women who week, is eutitled to have his or her Sith It was in this 
were wandering about that night, it might make a room that Tmet at least all of the heads of the depart 
creat difference: but all the child knew was that the nents as well as many of the more lowly members of 
ring was a birthday gift from the seven other little the organization, For, in every sense of the word, it isan 
girls of the company, and that was quite enough. Just organization, and like all organizations has its mere 
before the performance began there human cogs and its mer 
had been a party in the children’s amd women of real brains 
own dressing room, and there had been and ability who have spent 
cake and ice cream, and the presenta years in its servies pee 
tion of the ring As long as the over have received thei proper 
ture continued to play, the little gir reward. For inatance there 
ran about the stage showing her gift to ure the children looked 
the beautiful ladies on the stage and after by the matron: the 
the beautiful ladies under beaded eve billet, voung girls of from 
lashes smiled at the child in the rabbit fourteen to sixteen who 
skins and made much of her The during — the summery 
kind interest of the voung ladies and months are given f re¢ 
that of the doting mother who followed instruction in the classic 
the tot about the stage seemed to be a dances and when the 
fairly good answer to those who do net seuson is on earn fiftee 
believe that children should be allowed dollars a week: the 
to appear bebind the footlights. I have comedy band who deserted 
seldom seen a child more thoroughly vaudeville to win more 
mothered fame aml fewer dollars 
But, of course, the lines of this just to be connected with 
particular stage infant had fallen o1 a Broadway success: the 
easy places Through a combination chorus which is technically 
of circumstances she had become the divided inte “laneers 
youngest of a very large and happy *mediums,” and “show 
family of actors and actresses whose girls.” and, then the swe 
performance wi the talk of the of the troupe the pri 
tow! and whe had settled down it Cipals and the “small part” 
New York for the winter No “road people who get salaries that 
for these players: no stuffy hotels and run from forty dollars a 
thy dressing rooms and long railroad week to well up into the 
juENy es ne one-night stands with all , ~ hundreds, and of whom a 
their intry horrors for these lucky arge number have gradu 
ones They were to spend the long, SS ~ ited from the chorus of this 
cold months in their own warm homes, ; a * Ore 
ind, in addition to this, there was the * ~~ "ae yp vont is 
iti factor thought that their hours Montgomery and Stone as Slaves of the Lamp the youngest member of the 
of te (if toil it can be called) were Chin-Chin” company why 
to be spent in one of the most beauti speaks lines, and should 
ful and luxurious workshops of its kind in the world therefore, [ prestime, be classed as a principal. Miss 
For certain reasons, probably those of economy, the MeCarthy carric her responsibilities and her ten 
owners and managers of most theatres choose to stil years easily, and she graciously submitted to an 
regard the actor as a gypsy and continue to house him interview us part of the day’s work Agnes began 
as such The manager will decorate his auditorium her stage career two years since, and has always 
with every comfort and luxury he ill light his stage been rather remarkable in that footlights have noe 
with every known electrical device; but when one ste} nore terrors for her than sunshine in a nursery has 
from the tade bel hi ¢ f other childret She also has ery strong ideas 
scenes one is apt to find a cond s to the line of parts she wants to play eventual 
tion that is dirt and degraded When IT asked her whether in the present produ 
But the present home of Mess tion she would rather pla the mrt of the “Gor 
Montgomery and Stone and thei dess of the Lamp” or of Violet Bond,” the ingénue 
happy family is not at all like this role, Miss McCarthy, from her perch on a high chair, 
Phe genera effect Is much more vlaneced dow it her ery rotund little figure and ad 
that of a very modern and smart mitted that she was entirely too stout to play either 
hotel than that of a theatre ek of them 
vators run by attendants in smart Besides Agnes went on to explain. “I only eare 
liveries take the actors to and fron fi parts where I can plead Now the leading lady 
the five floors given over to the the “Argyle Case” is pleading all the time 
dressing room rhe That would be a good part for me.” 
are Hige = =reotits them 
ond : ( bir “a . Ambitious Agnes 
big dressing table for “Hl vouthful actress Hise spoke well of Miss 
every actor and actress Mande Adams and Peter Pan and allowed that if 
im othae ompany and it were not again for her fatal fatness she would like 
plenty of space for the half to include the Barrie masterpiece in her repertoire 
dozen costumes which most of the Phere is a character in “Chin-Chin” called Peter Pen 
virls wean during the perform suin, and in one of her speeches Agnes has to mention 
ance In Case a oparticularh the name So great is Agnes’s love for Veter Dan, 
quick change is necessary, there however, that she always substitutes the name Veter 
re rooms for this purpose under an for Peter Penguin, and the pleadings of her mother 
the stage The nickel and ename or the arguments of the stage manager have so far 
tishistiane that cdecornte the failed entirely to move her Wher Agnes had ex 
oms are worthy of any lad boudeis pressed her views on this and various other stage sub 
dif M Stone or Mr. Montgomery jects, she climbed down from her chair and bade me a 
ork too hard and need reviving, there ourteous, if crave, farewell. For the sake of the drama, 
1 beautiful shower bath at the end I hope that Agnes develops into a slim young lads and 
of their luxurious quarters Just of vets all the “pleading” parts her heart desires 
the ©. T. side of the stage there ' The next principal who wandered into the little office 
small room where the manager and hi was Miss Helen Falconer, and I can imagine no office 


issistants make their headquarters that this voung lady’s presence would not illuminate. 
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Miss Falconer, however, is not so interesting on «ac 


count of her youthful beauty, which is beyond dispute 
and for which she is not responsible, as she is for her 
present position for which she is entirely responsible. 
Very recently she was in the chorus of this same com 
pany, and not being satisfied to be a chorus girl a 

her life she learned to sing and to do all kinds of 
dancing and how to read lines so that they could be 
When Elsie Janis left the 
company last spring, Miss Falconer through a deal of 


heard beyond the first row 
hard work was ready to step into her shoes. So well did 
she fill the shoes that now she is the leading woman 
ina Broadway success. For the sake of the many 
young ladies who are unhappy in their present 
employment and are considering a stage life it 
is perhaps best to state that without natural 
talent and extreme good looks all the hard work 
in the world will not land a chorus girl in Miss 
Faleoner’s present position. But that makes the 
hard work no less praiseworthy, especially in a 
profession where at least 99 per cent of the 
women have no thoughts beyond the next pay 
day and which particular young man is going 
to ask them out for Sunday dinner. For in 
stance, one of the best-looking, certainly one of 
the most intelligent and unquestionably the most 
amusing member of this company, is a chorus 
girl, and will, no doubt, remain a chorus girl 
The peculiarity about this girl is that she has 
a real sense of humor, and I think it is largely 
the lack of this quality combined with the nat 
ural human tendency to drift that keeps the 
great majority of chorus girls in the ranks 
During the performance I was talking to otic 
of a group of four dancers who practically lead 
the chorus. She is an unusually good dancer and 
is extremely dainty and altogether charming in 
her appearance. She had been given a new and 
very pretty dress and was showing it to anyone 
who would take the time to examine its charms. 
On account of her position in the company she should 
have been the logical understudy of Miss Falconer, but 
when I asked her if such was the case she admitted 
that the thought had never occurred to her. Then she 
wandered away still babbling about her new dress. In 
this same company there is another young woman to 
whom I would unquestionably give the blue ribbon as 
the best all-around chorus girl in America, which 
means the best in the world. I have never heard het 
read a line, but for several years I have watched het 
work behind some of the best known and most suc 
During this time 
I cannot remember an occasion when she could not 


cessful actresses in musical comedy. 


sing as well and was infinitely better looking, a bette 
dancer, and had more personality in her work and 
more charm than the principal who stood in front of 
her and got ten times her salary. The psychology of 
this type of girl I have never understood, but from 
the managerial standpoint she is of infinite value and 
is a product of the United States and the stage of no 
other country in the world has anything like her 


A Family of Folks 


i THE “Chin-Chin” company there must be at least 
twenty girls and half as many men who have been 
together for three or four seasons. Some of them are 
playing parts while the others are still in the chorus, 
but it is this nucleus of old friends that goes so far 
toward giving the impression to the outsider that he 
is among a large and happy family. Of course ever) 
year there are important additions to the family. Last 
season there was Elsie Janis who divided the honors 
with the stars. There was also a wonderful quartette 
of ponies who with the aid of a panvrama gave the 
impression of carrying Cinderella in her golden chariot 
When the 


senson was over Miss Janis went 


many miles to the Vrinee’s historic ball. 


to gain fresh laurels in London, 
but the ponies had to be sold to a 
livery dealer. Recently they ap 
peared in a street parade drawing 
a cart on which appeared the ad 
vertisement of a new cold cream 
Those who saw them say that the 
ponies apparently felt their down 
fall greatly and the ignominy they 
endured over their war-time job 
Was acute 

The new recruits to the family 
this vear include Belle Story with 
her flute imitations, the Brown's 
clown band. both from vaudeville, 
and a beautiful white horse from a 
circus, All of these performers 
seem most happy in the family cir 
cle The white horse is fat even 
for a cirens horse: the Brown 
Brothers enjoy the pleasure of 
laying before the nobs who pay 
two dollars a seat, and Miss Story, 
lressed as the fairy queen, wan 
ders about behind the scenes with 
her magic wandand never tires tell 
ing her mimic subjects how pleas 
ant it is to play only two matinées 
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a week and to try to forget forever those awful Satur vir times a suecess that assures an actor his salary 
day night trunk packings end the long music rehearsal every week and a home in the big city for six months 


every Monday morning at ten o'clock 

After my night at “behind the scenes” at “Chin-Chin,” 
I carried away many pleasant thoughts, but among a 
confusion of 


impressiol of ilac dresses, smiling 














A Member of Billy Watson's Beef Trust. Says Billy Wat- 


son: ‘‘I want to give my audience all 1 can for their money"’ 


ballet girls, teddy beat leering dragoons, and lovely 
Chinese maidens the one real recollection I brought 
away, the impression of a personality that burned its 
rainbow of a thousand 
Whether clad in the 
somber robes of a mandarin or in the uniform of the 


through thi 


colors, Was that of Fred Stone 


Way straight 


gendarme or in the absurd tulle skirts of Mme. Fall- 


offski, the tall, gaunt frame of this extraordinary 
young man dwarfed everything about him Ivan 
Caryll, who wrote the lovely musie for “Chin-Chin,” told 
me he would rather write for Stone than any man lis 
Ing: managers say he_is the most tractable star in the 
country: the principals tell you that in their scenes 
With them he always helps them to his own detriment 
chorus girls love him because he always has time to 
teach them a new step, and the grips, and stage bands 
call him “Fred There is no question that Manage 
Dellingham has the knowledge of how to build up a 
wonderful structure for a smart, clean, colorful en 
tertainment, but Stone is the foundation, girders, and 
roof of this theatrical structure He is the controlling 
spirit behind the scenes as he is on the stage, and to 
arrive at any idea as to how hard he works on the 
stage one must watch him from behind the prosce 
nium. 


conscientiously or took hi 


Never have I seen an actor who worked more 
labors more seriously. Dur- 
ing the day preceding the night that I watched him 
from the wings he had been shooting ducks from a 
sinall skiff His legs were sore and stiff and he got 


dancing as well as he 


an idea that he was not 
should and he rushed about apologizing to everyone 
and was quite inconsolable. One of his most strenu 
ous efforts is a dance he does with little Violet Zell 
near the end of the first act, and in which he handles 
her very much as he would a rag doll 


Strenuous Success 


a MOKED on at this extraordinary physical effort 
from the first entrance, and I could therefore see 
Stone both on and off the stage. When he v 


the audience he was apparent, nnconscious of every 


sin sight of 
thing except his dance, but the moment he and his 
partner had disappeared behind the proscenium arch, 
his only thought was of the girl Panting and trem 
bling from his exertions he was as gentle with her as 
a child would be with a new doll Po the applause 
that rolled across the footlights he paid no heed at all 
but inquired eagerly if she was quite sure he had not 
stumped her toe or broken her nose or strained het 
wrist To all of these anxious inquiries, Miss Zell 
would laugh and say that she had never felt better in 
her life And, then, 


for the encore, Stone would seize the little figure in 


when the moment had arrived 


his steel arms and dash back on the stage. and pro 
ceed to make a human mop of her 


the fourth week of the en 


Although it was 
gagement the company and 
even the grips still gathered about the wings to watch 
“Fred” work and a greater compliment than this no 
actor knows It was this intimacy that existed he 
tween Stone and his kindly, genial partner Montgomery 


and the people who worked with them rather than 


for them that made the company seem so much to me 
like one big happy family And then, too, in these 


is rare indeed and liable to warm one’s heart It was 
with real regret that I took my leave of this modern 


fairyland, peopled with its joyous, brilliantly dressed 


crowds of merrymakers. The three hours they spend 
every hight behind the scenes were apparently not re 
varded as work at all but merely as a pleasant way of 
passing the evening. Even the stage doorkeeper who 

us gayvly bedecked in a uniform of blue and much 
vold lace, and who showed me the door was civil and 


niling, and who before ever heard of a smiling civi 


As the crow flies it is not far from the 


uge doorkeepe! ? 
Globe to the next playhouse I visited that night, 

but in many ways the two theatres are very far 
apart. The Olympic lies on Fourteenth Street be 
tween the historic Academy of Music and the old 
Tammany Hall building, and is the New York 
The bills in front of 
the theatre announced the attraction as 
the “Beef Trust” and as an added induce 
ment there was “M’'lle Carmen 
” Thesmatll, ill-lighted, grimy audi- 


home of old-time burlesque. 


Some 
lancer. 
torium was packed with many men, and 
boys, and a very few women. There is no 
more faithful clientele than that of the 
Inthe “wheel” to which 
are thirty- 
eight theatres and thirty-eight companies 


burlesque houses, 
the Olympic belongs, there 


and therefore for the regular season there is a 





change of bill every week. But the shows vary 
but little. There is an Irish comedian and a Jew 
comedian and a Dutch comedian, three or fou 
oubrettes and a chorus of twenty to thirty 
women. This particular entertainment is known 
“Beef Trust” because the women are 
When I 
asked the proprietor, who is also the chief come 


us the 


chosen especially for their huge size. 


dian of the company, why he employed only big 
women, he said: “Because I want to give my au 
dience all T can for them to look at for their money.” 

If the anditorium was foul with stale tobacco smoke 
and the dust and dirt of ages, “behind the scenes’ was 
worse. The grimy, whitewashed walls pressed close in 
on the sinall stage. Many of the bedraggled costumes 
of the women were hung on rows of hooks attached to 
the back of the scenery. The only dressing room I saw 
Was that of the actor-manager and presumably the 
best of them. It was so small that two trunks and a 
couple of rickety chairs crowded us uncomfortably. 
For a dressing table there was a long shelf, littered 
with cigar 


stumps; and a wavering flame of gas 


lighted a small begrimed mirror During one of his 
Waits the actor-manager told me something of himself. 

“T’ve been in the burlesque business for thirty 
vears,” he said. For a moment he interrupted himself 
“Thirty 
vears of this. But T own a theatre and three shows 


to glance about the cramped, cell-like room 


besides the ‘Beef Trust.’” To prove his assertion he 
dove into a trunk and came back with three checks 

the profits of the other three companies for the pre- 
ceding week. They showed a total of over twenty-five 
hundred dollars. But, as he said himself, “I’m the 
And then he went on 
to explain that the Olympic was not in the chain of 


king of the burlesque business.” 


theatres where he usually played, and that his place 
was at the Columbia on Broadway. Two ladies not in 
their first youth and each weighing at least two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds drifted into the room and were 
introduced by their names in the play, “The Queen” 
and “Beatrice the Spanish Maid.” joth ladies were 
When 
they heard I was a newspaper man their efforts to 


almost flirtatious in their manner. 


gracious, 

please redoubled and they smiled at me under their 

heavily rouged faces and showed a sufficient numbe1 

of golden teeth to put any firm of night dentists be 

youd the maddest dreams of 

avarice I do not appreciate 

the finer social distinctions in 

the burlesque business, but 

when Carmen, the hoochee 

koochee dancer, appeared at 

the dressing-room door, both 

the Queen and Beatrice the 

Spanish Maid fled precipitately. 
During a somewhat extended 

career among various 

kinds of theatrical folk 

I had 


muscle dancer and so 1 


never known a 


aN 
had asked to meet “Car 
men—Some dancer,” and that 

was why she had come to the 
dressing room. As she was not 
a member of his company, but 
an added attraction in whom 
the comedian had no interest, 


Of all kinds 
! 


he left us alone 
of stage performers it has a 
Ways seemed to me that the 
muscle dancer has reached the 
owest level Her talent con 


sists solely in a control of het 


muscles, and its only object is 
to excite the worst of passions 





(Concluded on page on) 
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In All The World 


there is no other cigarette like 
MECCA. Quality has made 
it the largest selling brand of ciga- 
rettes in America today. A won- 
derful Turkish-Blend of the world’s 
choicest tobaccos—delightfully mild, 
mellow and fragrant—all that a 
perfect cigarette should be. 
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‘Perfect Satisfaction 
MECCA gives its millions of 


critical smokers "Perfect Satisfaction." 
It has steadily grown in spite of the 
fiercest competition the cigarette 
world has ever known. Its quality 
will force you to forget its price. 
Compare it and be convinced. 
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BARBARA’S MARRIAGES 


BY MAUDE RADFORD WARREN 


CHAPTER If!1 
ENGAGED | 


ARBARA was always a little late to breakfast, 
B not because she did not know how to be on time, but 
because Anita’s nerves were steadier after she had had 
a first cup of coffee. The next morning she did notap 
pear till Mammy Kate's last batch of cakes was being 
She had scarcely taken her place 
there came the clatter of 

She dropped her 
looking out, 
“Well, I declare! 


carried in. 
at the table when 
hoofs on the gravel drive 
eyes, Anita, 
in a pleased shrill tone: 
Huntley Rhodes before breakfast 
certainly is devoted.” 
Barbara with a sym- 
pathetic smile. The girl summoned a 
pinched smile in reply. It was 
strange, she thought; there had been 
no change in her since yesterday, yet 


confused. said 
Here's 
is over. He 

She looked at 


she had become of some consequence 
in Anita’s eyes. Perhaps other people 
would feel the same way. Sometimes 
now they “Poor little Barbara 
Langworthy They would not 
“Poor Mrs. Huntley Rhodes.” 

The hoof beats had ceased. 


said, 
say 


Barbara 


knew exactly how Rhodes was dis 
mounting—a little stiffly, his uppe1 
lip compressed with the effort. Anita 


saying: “Come 


when you're 


table, 
room 


the 
drawing 


rose from 
into the 
ready, honey 

When Barbara appeared in the 
wore her quaint 
and carried the 
She looked absurdly 


drawing room, she 


blue garden hat, 
clip] ing shears 
young and helpless as she came timor 
ously through the door. Rhodes’s kind 
face took on an expression of devotion 
and protectiveness. Anita wished that 
Rhodes were a little nearer the child's 
hand to 
Anita: 


her 
said to 


age Barbara gave 


Rhodes gravely, and 


“Sister, you told me yesterday that 
you wanted me to cut the rest of 
the roses.” 

“T reckon it’s the last crop,” Anita 


said. “Don’t you want to rest a little be 
fore you start?” 
“Cutting roses isn’t work,” 
“You ought never to have anything harder 
than that Rhodes said, and his tone 
bespoke a determination that she should not. 


little, 


jarbara replied 


to do,” 


the 


Barbara, her head lowered a went into 


hall. Anita followed her as far as the front door. 
“Take good care of her,” she said to Rhodes, a 
touch of regret in her voice. 
Rhodes reddened, for he was very sensitive. He 


walked silently beside Barbara, down the drive and into 


the garden. It was Barbara who spoke first, directing 
his attention to a 
bush 


ks spread out 


vleaming silver cobweb, screening a 
“T used to think they 
she said. “I 


little chap.” 


deep-gree! were the fairy 


to air,” spent a 


quet n’s clo 


lot of time in this garden when I was a 


“You ought always to walk in a garden,” he said 


“T know every inch of the garden, but I’ve never 
walked the full length of a city street,” she said. 

She began to clip the roses with steady, skillful 
hands He took the flowers from her, one by one, 


watching her movements rather wistfully. Presently 
he put out his hand for the shears, and drew her to 
the decrepit summer house. He laid the roses and 


said, gently: 
Barbara?” 
him with 


shears on a seat and then he 
“You know that I want to 
“Yes, Mr. Rhodes,” 
grave, docile eyes 
He thought she spoke rather in the voice of a child 
who has learned its lesson perfectly. 
“T hope the thought is not painful to you, Barbara?” 
down on the bench and looked up at 


marry you, 


she said, looking at 


Barbara sat 
him with troubled eyes. 


“T have been thinking of it all night,” she said 
slowly. “Mr. Rhodes, I don’t love you. I don't love 
anybody that way I never have had a sweetheart 
I've just sat by the road and watched life go by, and 
I haven't taken any part in it. I don’t feel as if it 
was ever meant that I should.” 

“That’s because you are so young,” he said, “but I 
could help you, Barbara.” 

She lowered her eyes. 

“T am in some ways: in other ways I’m old. I am 


as good a housekeeper and nurse as if I were fifty.” 
that fifty 
age. Then she went on quickly 
‘T want to be honest with you, Mr. Rhodes. I reckon 
I'm : but brother, 


She colored, remembering was about his 


not very fond of anybody and evel 
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Then she went on quickly: 
‘I want to be honest with you, Mr. 


Rhodes. I reckon I’m not very fond of anybody 
but brother, and even brother isn’t very real to me’ 
brother isn’t very real to me. I keep thinking of him 
as he used to be when father and mother were alive 


Gilbert I remember, who wasn't fat 


and quiet, but who sang before he 


it’s the younger 
cume into the room 


Nobody that I know to-day seems very real, or, at 
least, very much part of my life—not even you.” 
“But, after all, I’ve seen more of you than anybody 


else outside of Gilbert and Anita.” he pointed out. 


“Yes, I know you have; we've spent hours and 
hours together in the last four years while you've 
been teaching me music,” Barbara said with a troubled 
voice, “and that is just what distresses me. Since I’ve 
seen so much of you, why haven't I loved you?” 

“Ah, my dear, you thought I was too old,” said 
Rhodes in a rueful voice 


sweetheart, 
thought of 


panera blushed. “To think of as a 
yes,” she replied. “But haven't I 


you or of anyone as a real friend?’ 


why 


“It’s because you've been asleep, Barbara.” he said 
slowly. “You haven't even been dreaming—I don’t 
think you’re the dreaming kind, for I never see you 


reading novels You've been sound asleep.” 


The little torches of her mind lit up her face 


“But that’s just what I said to myself last night,” 
she said, “and I think that perhaps if I were mat 
ried to you, and began a life of my own, that I'd grow 
fond of you. IT don’t say that I could ever give you a 
sweetheart’s love, or a wife’s love, because T don’t 
know what they are. But TI do know that TI used to 
make brother happy until the ist vear or two, and 
perhaps I could make you happy I reckon living to 
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habit, and if you keep interested in 


music and the house and the servants and people and 


gether is just a 


yoing places, it can be made a pleasant habit, and. if 
you sit back in your chairs and don't try to think of 
anything to say to each other, and watch the clock 


for bedtime, then it becomes a dreary habit.” 


“You're a little philosopher,’ Rhodes said, 


“but I think you're right, Barbara—perhaps 
because I want to think it so much. I've 
loved you for over a year now. It was a 
shock to me to find that I did. It wasn’t in 


my scheme of things to love a young 
girl. I’ve been looking for you all my 


life, dear: it isn't because I’m middle 


aged, and want young life about me 
to turn back time. It’s you I want, 
and if I'd found you when I was 


twenty I couldn’t have loved you any 
than I do 
Barbara 


more deeply and honestly 
now. I've 
Langworthy.’ 

Barbara was touched. She had ae 


cepted the fact that Rhodes wanted to 


always wanted 


’ 


marry her, but she had not realized 

how much he loved her. And if he 

had always wanted her—that meant 

that be, too, had had to sit on one 

side aad watch life go by. 
“I've got a young spirit,’ Rhodes 
, said. “I don’t feel my age.” 

He did not know that he was mak 

ing the perennial remark of the mid 

(lle-aged, but Barbara, for all her in 

experience, guessed that he was. She 

f felt sorry for him, and more friendly 

j } than she ever had to anyone but her 
ae # brother. 

d “I’m really not used to young peo 

f uf ple,” she said, “I’ve only just nell st 
them.” 


“You shall have them,’ he declared 


“We'll go away where we'll meet 
them, and then we'll take them back 
with us. I shan’t be a drag on you, 
Barbara—till I must.” 
rhe eager look in his eyes faded 
“Till I must,” he went on slowly. “Our 
family is short lived, but that’s no sign that 


I shall be. When you-are fifty, as full of life 
as IT am now, I shall be eighty—an old man 
having to’ go to bed right after supper, and 


dawn to doze in an armchair 
Oh, I’ve thought of it, Barbara, 
And yet, it isn’t 
I could arrange, 


Waking long before 
through another day. 
and then I wonder if I’ve the right 

you that would have to be my nurse; 
surely, so that your life need not be hampered.” 


sarbara looked at him with misty eyes 


“T reckon we'll be safe with each other,” she said, 
‘if only we put each other first.” 

Rhodes reflected that it was a fine ideal, and that 
probably most couples started with it. He had a 


whimsical vision of the ideal. as a conerete winged 


creature, drawing a wedding car wherein sat two 


souls, sweet and tender and light as air, striving to 
give each other the softest corners And then some 
day the poor ideal felt that the weight of the car was 
more than he could bear. He looked behind and the 


white souls had turned into two critical human egoists, 
best for 


judgment on the selfishness of each othe 


trying to appropriate the corners themselves, 
and passing 
said 


“We shan't fail, as some people do,” he 


He held out his arms to her, and Barbara came into 


them, slowly He kissed her cheek tenderly; then he 
held her fiercely to him, and kissed her mouth, het 
eves, her hair Barbara hadn’t known that kisses 
could be like that. She felt frightened, repelled. She 
found herself pushing Rhodes away with all her 
strength. He was so absorbed in his own emotions 
that for a few moments he was unaware of her re 
sistance. Then he released her, paling. 


“T beg your pardon, my darling. I frightened you.” 


“Are all men like that?” Barbara panted. 

“When they love women.” Rhodes said. “But I 
will be gentle with vou, dear.” 

Barbara’s sense of justice was strong, and she was 
not a selfish girl 

“T didn’t understand,” she said, “and of course I want 


but, not quite so much.’ 
with a 


to kiss vou, Mr. Rhodes, but 
Rhodes tried to 


bantering tone 


cover his disappointment 


“Come, let’s bargain.” he said. “How many kisses 


am I to have 
“Two when vou come. and two when vou go away: 
said Barbara doubtfully “gi that less than usual? 
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“Rarbara, don't try to think what is or is not 


usual,” Rhodes said, his voice a little stern. “Give me 
what you can freely, and no more.” 

“Suppose we say a few in between and kisses o1 
the cheek not to count, and leave the rest to chance 
Barbara said with a brave attempt at lightness 

You are a good child Shall we cut the est of 
the roses?” 

He gathered up the roses and the At the 


Barbara hesitated: then she put her arms 


sheurs 


doorway 


about his neck, and kissed him exactly as she Kissed 
her brother “I'm going to be ever and ever so good ” 
she whispered 

He leaned his cheek against het brown hats Ile 


Barbara was his, and a 


fighting 


was happy in a wistful way 
man of fifty must compromise; he had a 
chance that she might 
“Come along.” he said, taking her hand 


become his in the way he 
wanted her 
and swinging her out into the path. 

Barbara went back to the roses with a sense of re 
stems, she was 
readjusting her rhere 
would be times when she would have to grit 


lief. As she clipped at the thorny 


sense of marriage 


her teeth, and bear a physical nearness that 
was repugnant to her, But, then, she often 
had to grit her mental teeth at the nearness 
of Anita’s stinginess and bad temper. One 
must just try to think of other things and 
be sweet 

n practicing conversation 


She must beg 
with him at once. It would be part of her 
career as a Wife 
interested in this new career; It 


Barbara was really con 
siderably 
was her first chance of something important 
to do. 

“Did you bring any news this morning?” 
she said 


“How could I think of news with you at 


the end of my journey?” Rhodes asked. “But 
1 did bring you this, dear; it was my 
mother’s.” 

He drew from his pocket a purple plush 


case, and, opening it, disclosed a magnificent 
diamond in an antique Etruscan setting. 

Oh.” breathed Barbara, “it is the Rhodes 
diamond! Oh, but I can’t take it—it’s too 
splendid for little me 

“Yours and years ago, before there was a 
you in the world, mother gave it to me for 
you.” Rhodes said 

He put it on her finger, and Barbara looked 
at it with sparkling eves 

“Tean't help loving pretty things,” she said 

A slight shadow crossed Rhodes’s face 


“T wish I had more money than IT have,” 
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didn’t get that fa Barbara said hur 
riedly. “I—I suppose you and he will arrange that.” 
Anita colored 


“Gilbert and I are not handing you over to Huntley 


“Oh we 


Really, Barbara,” she said sharply 
as if you were a chattel You don’t have to marry 
him unless you want to 

“T want t 
intimacies of conversation, she held up her 


Barbara said. Then, in order to ward 


olf any 
engagement ring. “See what he gave me.’ 

After 
set about her belated household tasks, feeling a pleas 


Anita’s ecstasies were exhausted, Barbara 
ant sense of ease, not knowing that it was not because 
she was engaged, but because Rhodes had gone home 
that her spirits were so lightened 

The next morning had all the warmth of spring 
Rhodes was not coming till the afternoon, and when 
her household tasks were over, Barbara took her 
hammock and went deep into the grove to try and 
think steadily about her future. She was afraid that 
she did not veally understand fully all it would mean 
to stop living with Gilbert and Anita, and begin liv 
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in his hour of leisure. Thornton had almost an in 
sanity of concentration 
furiously, 


pursuit. 


When he worked, he worked 
seeing only the immediate object of his 
Friends he left on the side-lines, so to speak. 
They must wait for him there, or they might go on 
with their own concerns; but they must expect noth 
ing of him till he had attained what he had been 
working for His cousin, Mrs 

exception to this rule of neglect. 


Langrel, was the only 
Except for the uncle 
with whom he lived, Anita was his only other near 
relative, yet for months he had not been to see her, 
had practically forgotten her existence. When he had 
to rest, his mind was a blank; his exhaustion was so 
complete that he had no more real life than an 
automaton 
This second day of Barbara's engagement marked 
for him the attainment of his greatest ambition. He 
had been asked to go into partnership with a brilliant 
rising lawyer in Richmond, who did a great deal of 
corporation work. From the beginning of his law 
course he had had just that ambition in mind: he 
had fought toward it in the face of all 
threatened defeat, all sorts of 
mounting obstacles. His fight had reminded 
him of the progress of a runner. toiling 
heavily wind and rain with set 
hands clenched. Now he had won. With his 
elder partner’s prestige, with his own gifts, 
his good voice. his forceful oratory, he felt 
that he would go far, that there need indeed 
be no limit to his success. 


sorts of 


against 


He was relaxed now, alive, after months, to 
the people who for so long had been no more 
to him than trees, walking. He had called on 
the Streeters, mindful that he had met Lucia 
the year before in Richmond and had assured 
her that when she spent the autumn in his 
countryside she would find it hard to escape 
his society But Lucia and her father had 
gone home the day before. 
in front of 


He had stopped 
Hare's office, only to 
find the door locked, the sign taken down, 
and the window 


Leonard 


blank: some one told him 
that Hare had gone with the Streeters He 
had passed Rhodes going to the railroad sta 
tion to get a basket of fruit he had ordered 
for Barbara, and commenting to some one on 
the older man's rejuvenation, he had been 
told that Rhodes was going to marry Barbara 
Langworthy 


Now on his way te 


see Anita he came on 
Barbara asleep. Her soft hat had fallen back 
from her brown hair. Her eyelids were beau 


tifully modeled, and the long, heavy lashes 





he said “But never mind, Ull be rich some 
jewel case full of 
might be proud to wear, bu 


day Meantime, I've a 
things that any princess 
that aren't good enough for Barbara.” 

Barbara gave him a shy glanes It was not dis 
agreeable to be made so much of in this way. It was 
comforting to know that there was some one in the 
Gilbert wanted to, but 
his bond obliged him to put Anita first 

“There ! 
the sweet scent will give 


world who really put her first 


* she said, “now we have so many roses that 


Anita a headache Come 
back to the house and help me arrange them.” 
Mammy 


Kate was in the hall, and she caught Barbara to her 


They passed up the driveway to the house 


great bosom and crooned over her 

“Mammy’s baby goin’ away to a house of her own 
What mammy gwine do widout her chile!” 
Barbara 


“You come along with het Rhodes said 


i little tearful. passed into the drawing room, where 
hands folded. Gilbert 
Anita's 
uneasy, and embarrassed at their obvious waiting for 


Anita was sitting, her nervou 


Was there, too, evidently at command, rather 
ih ahhouncement 
“It’s all right.” 


shears with a 


Rhodes said gayly. waving the 


jauntiness that seemed to Barbara 
lightly absurd 

Barbara’s impulse was to go first to Gilbert But 
since her future was to be devoted to forgetting ler 
own wants, she went to Anita and held up her smooth 
cheek. Anita pecked at it ‘Well.” she said in a re 


lieved way, “I’m sure you'll be happy. Barbara.” 
Gilbert kissed his sister silently and then, murmur 
ing something about the horses, he left them 
I expect I'm in the way.” Anita remarked. 
“No, you're not, I'm just going.” 


“Won't you stay to dinner?” 


Rhodes said. 
Anita asked. 
“T'll come back this evening. T must give Barbara a 
little leisure in which to get used to being engaged.’ 
He was a dear, Barbara reflected, so considerate 
aimed gentle She kissed her hane 


he added 


to him brightly, and 
“Besides, I want to go about and tell every 
one what a lucky man IT am.’ 


Barbara kissed him good-by. and went with him to 


the porch, where she watched him mount. Then she 
came back slowly to Anita “Now. tell me a vour 
Plans.” Anita said, quite. Barbara saw, as if she were 


addressing another grown woman and her equal 
“Plans?” said Barbara vaguely. 
“Yes, when you’re to be married; where you're go- 
ing for your trip.” 





The Little Street 


By CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


| IMustrated with an etching by H. Devitt Welsh 


| WENT to the little street, 
The little street where she died, 
And it seemed to me as 1 turned the Square 
That the very pavements sighed, 
And the blinds stared, vacant-eyed, 
When I went to the little street, 
The little street where she died 


1 thought of the days when she leaned 
Out of the casement there, 
| And always watched for me 
As I turned from the quiet Square; 
And the nights when I watched for the flare 
Of her lamp at the windowpane 
A beacon through the rain.... 


Last night | went to the street, 
The little street where she died, 
But I could not see for my tears, 
The house of love denied. | 
| The winds, like spirits, sighed. . . 
Then a star in heaven flashed 
Over the street where she died 


ing with Rhodes She had not rested well the night 
before, and after she had hung her hammock, and was 
swaying back and forth, her thoughts began to wander 
to become nebulous and remote: a gentle humming 
chimed in her senses with the movement of the ham 


mock, the light grew dim, and presently she was asleep 


Cetepre THORNTON came through the grove. tak 
\ He was 


allowing himself three days’ vacation. dating from that 


ing a short cut to call on his cousin Anita 


morning, and there was no need of his taking the short 
cut so far as time was concerned, but he was so used 
to husbanding every moment that the habit clung even 


helped to conceal the fact that her cheek 
hones were too high Her red lips were 
parted, and their lax lines made her face seem 
pathetic and helpless. One little hand was under her 
throat She 


was a winning picture and Thornton gazed long at her. 


head, the other curled up against het 
Ile knew she was not pretty, vet at the moment she 
seemed beautiful There was an esthetic strain in 
Thornton; as he looked at Barbara, so slim and re- 
laxed, so red and pale, so little, under the gorgeous 
autumn foliage, she became to him not at all Barbara 
Langworthy, but simply the sweet alluring vision of 
all girlhood. Impulsively he bent and kissed her 

lifted his head: he 
from blankness to scorn She 


Barbara opened her eyes as he 
saw her look chang 
had been dreaming, had been on the point of waking; 
she had thought that Rhodes had kissed her 

I supposed vou wert 


ventieman,” she said quietly. 
Thornton flushed with anger rather than with em- 
barrassment 
“Intentions have to be counted I wasn’t thinking 
of you at all when I kissed vou 


I'm sorry, of course 
“Sister Anita is up at the house.” she said with an 
air of dismissal 

“You might tell me that you forgive me.’ Thornton 
said, smiling at her quizzically, looking very big and 
brown, just as he had years ago when he had come into 
the Grassmere nursery to tease her and laugh at her 

‘If you weren't thinking of me, I don’t see that you 
need my forgiveness,” she said 

“Honestly, Barbara, I'd forgotten that you'd grown 
up,” he said Then his face darkened, and he added 
“Grown up, and, by Jove, they tell me you're to be 
married, But that’s only gossip, isn't it? You're not 
going to marry Huntley Rhodes, are you?" 

Thornton could be indirect enough when he wanted 
to, but he was also capable of a surprising bluntness 
Iie could not think of 
child 


Langworthy 


Barbara as anything but a 
¢ of the 
household, he 


Knowing nothin conditions of the 


supposed that she was 
perhaps playing with good old Rhodes, and that some- 
hody ought to tell her to ston it Ile was fond of good 


old Rhodes. If she 
some one ought to tell her to stop if 


were in earnest-——then, equally, 
Barbara had 
not been in Thornton's mind for months, any more 
than Anita. but as he looked at her now he remem 
hered that he had gone to school with her brothers 
and that she had no one to take care of her but old 
Gilbert, who wasn't much good 

Barbara?’ he insisted 


Barbara looked at him 


‘It isn’t true, is it 


(Continued on page 28) 
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and Chill Behind the Battle Lines 
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tbove: Soldiers under Grand Duke Nicholas enjoying a little vaudeville while waiting to be called to the trenches 
Below: A bivouac in the snow — French soldiers on patrol duty getting a bit of warmth from a brazier just after a blizzard 
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HOUGIL the snapshot at the left) was 

taken on a sunny day, it illustrates very 
accurately the temperament of the Czar’s troops 
in winter. The Russians may not dance and 
make merry all the time, but their spirits do 
not go down with the temperature. Being used 
to many blizzards, they live and fight as cheer 
fully in December and January as in June 
and July. But not so with the belligerents 
of more southerly climes. When the French, 
British, Belgians, Servians, Germans, and Aus 
trians are not fighting, they are busy trying 
to keep dry and warm, and, naturally, they 
see about as much gloom as heroics in the busi 
ness of war. The snapshot below is a glimpse 
of winter in the west. Above is a photograph 
of a Belgian Boy Scout who was decorated by 
King Albert for crossing the enemy’s lines ten 


times and causing the arrest of eleven spies. 
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The Climax in the Orient 


N THE snapshot above Japanese artil 


Germany’s Guard in Belgium 


ELOW is a sunset silhouette of Ger 


lerv is seen bombarding Tsing-tao from man sentries on the bank of the 


the crest of a mountain overlooking the Yser River in Belgium. The Germans 


city. The camera was snapped as the are preparing for a desperate stand 
gunners were preparing to fire their last in case they are turned by the Allies 
shot, just before the German redoubts in a big offensive campaign which is 


were stormed. The cloud of smoke is being planned as we go to press. If the 


from burning oil tanks on the water invaders are beaten back, Belgium will 


front. The final attack was probably the suffer another baptism of fire. Maeter 


most picturesque battle of the war. Japa linck makes this prediction: “The ad 
mirable Grand Place, the Hétel de Ville, 
and the Cathedral of Brussels ... are 


nese and British artillery hurled shells 
from the mountain tops while the Japa 


nese infantry fought its way downhill Copyright 3 mined. A spark will make one of the 
. : . jrown Bros 

to the German trenches and the allied Z artistic marvels of Europe a mass of 

fleet hammered the forts on the penin ruins like those of Ypres, Malines, Lou 


VICE ADMIRAL VON SPEE, who lost his life when his flagship 
the Scharnhorst, as well as the Gneisenau and the Leipzig were ‘ ; 
but they were outnumbered seven to one. sunk by a British fleet off the Falkland Islands in the South Pacific and Antwerp will meet the same fate. 


sula. The Germans fought desperately, vain. <A little after, and Bruges, Ghent, 
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A Duty As Well As An Opportunity 


If you think “U. S. First” sounds 
either selfish or boastful, do not pass 
final judgment until we have analyzed 
it as we see it. 


The United States is not first in 
everything—and probably never will 
be—much Fourth-of-July oratory to 
the contrary notwithstanding. We 
always shall take second or lower place 
in a sufficient number of things to 
keep us properly humble toward our 
own achievements and duly respectful 
toward the excellences of other nations. 


A proper balance of pride in 
one’s self and respect for others is 
a salutary condition for nations and 
men. One of our weaknesses, how- 
ever, has been a lack of just pride 
in our own manufacturing achieve- 
ments and a quite disproportionate re- 
spect for everything bearing the word 
‘imported’. So great, in fact, has 
been our respect for the word that a 
good many fairly honest men have 
thought it no sin to give us what we 
demanded, and therefore have stamped 
the magic symbol upon goods made in 
this country. 


We do not condone the practice—we con- 
demn it quite as strongly as we would condemn 
the man who signed another man’s name to a 
check—but we do say that there would have 
been no occasion and no opportunity even for 
the unscrupulous to take such advantage of us 
if we had built up in this country heretofore a 
sane, healthy and legitimate regard for American 
goods, based upon their merits. 


Colliers holds no brief for goods made 
anywhere unless they are good goods, truthfully 
represented to the public and sold at fair prices. 
Collier's plea for American goods is based upon 


a conviction that American manufacturers, in 
the great majority of cases, meet these conditions 
and therefore are entitled to our support. 


We believe that every country should sup- 
port its own industries first, when those indus- 
tries are efficient. We believe that Germany is 
right in labeling its goods “Made in Germany”, 
and that England is right in fostering its own 
industries by labeling its goods “Made in Eng- 
land”. Foreign countries have pursued this 
policy to their own great benefit—and incident- 
ally to our very great loss. 


There is no taint of selfishness in the sup- 
port of home industries first, any more than 
there is in the idea of a man supporting his own 
family before he thinks of endowing public in- 
stitutions. In our new policy of encouraging 
our own industries we are not becoming selfish 
—we are merely ceasing to be foolish, wasteful 
and nationally improvident. 


Putting our label “Made in U. S. A.” on our 
products is not going to make them meritorious. 
But it has been proven that branding goods 
tends to raise standards of manufacture. ‘The 
identification of goods with the name of the 
man or the nation which makes them involves 
responsibility for those goods—and there is no 
chance for escape from that responsibility. 


Let the nation trademark its goods and it 
will become a necessity of our commercial ex- 
istence that the goods so labeled shall reach 
and maintain a standard of merit that will sus- 
tain them in competition with the products of 
all the world. 


“PEACE HATH HER VICTORIES, 
NO LESS RENOWNED THAN 
WAR.” LET US PROVE IT NOW 
BY LABELING OUR GOODS 
“MADE IN U.S. A.” AND 
BY DEMANDING GOODS 








“MADE IN U.S. A.” 


if ice-President and Gene ral Manager 





Number Fourteen P. F. Collier & Son, Inc. 
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Behind the Battle Front 


oncluded from p ge 6 


with a quick upeasting of dark 
one thinks of Mimi and the third act of 


ey Cs, 


“la Bohéme.” 

Old sentiments, old 
return in this strange gray stillness 
that spirit so gracious, delicate, pene 
trating, and personal, which has drawn 
s» many through the years, 
more moving and real. There is 
animation in the streets now, shops are 
opening, cabs tooting down the Avenue 
de ’Opéra the greater part of the night, 
but most of the house fronts are still 
shuttered and still. Tourists, pleasure 
seekers, and the banalities they bring 
are gone—every thought and energy is 
with the little men fighting on that long 
line across the north. It is a Paris of 
the French—of‘a France united as never 
pefore perhaps, purified by fire, ardent. 
resolute, defending her life and _ her 
precious inheritance. 


songs and verses 


becomes 


more 


Tue sday. 

A journalist actually protests in print 
against the big loaves of coarse bread. 
long as half a stick of cordwood, and 
almost as hard—remember the almost 
carnivorous joy with which a French- 
man devours bread !—to which the Mili 
tary Government, at the beginning of 
the war, condemned Paris. 

The explanation was that rolls and 
fancy bread took too much time and 
there were not enough bakers left to do 
the work—and that the 
law is obeyed, whether amiable bakers 
think they have time or not. And peo 
ple want light bread, curly rolls, “pain 
de fantasie.” All very well for General 
Galliéni! says the journalist, he Jikes 
hard bread, but why must several mil 
lion people go on cracking their teeth 
because of that idiosyncrasy ? 

The Government is obdurate. 


inspectors see 


If fancy 


The Romancing of Miss Ellison Paddock 


made, only the big bakers 
would have time to make it, little ones 
would be without clients, and that this 
highly centralized, paternal Government 
cannot allow. Hard bread it is, then, for 
another while at least-——"C’est la guerre! 


bread were 


Thursday. 
We have a dining car on our Bordeaux 
express to-day, the first since war was 
declared. To-morrow night sleeping cars 
go back again—more significant than one 
might think who had not seen the France 
of a few months ago, when everything was 
turned over to the army and people sat 
up all night in day coaches to cover the 
usual three hours from Dieppe to Paris. 

Down through the heart of France 


Tours, Poitiers, Angouléme—past trim 
little French rivers, narrow, winding, 
still, and deep, with rows of poplars 


witer’s edge, and still a 
certain air of coquetry, in spite of bare 
branches and fallen leaves—past brown 
fields across which teams of oxen, one | 
sedate old farm horse in the lead, are 
drawing the furrow for next spring’s 
wheat. It’s the old men who are plow 
ing—except for those in uniform, there is 
scarce a young man in sight. And every 
where soldiers—wounded ones bound for 
southern France, reserves not yet sent up. 

Vines begin to appear, low brown lines 
then, just after dark, 
across the Garonne and into Bordeaux, 
where the civil government obliging, 
fled when the enemy was rolling down 
on Paris in the first week of September. 


close to the 


across stony fields: 


The second installment of this journal, 
dealing with conditions and people in the 
temporary capital, and some further ad 
provincial towns, will be 
CoLuLier’s for January 9. 


ventures in 
published in 


Continued from page 8) | 


It was Ellie’s turn not to know “what.” 
For Jimmy, under her skillful guidance 
had written many times since to Med 
ford of his walks with Cora, and from 
the first to the last letter in response to 
these avowals came the cheerful advice 
from Matilda to continue the promenades. 

“But why, why continue them?’ raved 
Miss Paddock. 

Jimmy stammered. “Why, Mr. Kent?” 

“Because,” he responded desperately, 
“she knows that Cora asks me to go with 
her.” Ellie put her hands before her face 
and giggled. An importuning ing¢nue was 
as alluring toa New York girlasa made 
over frock. To Ellie the end had come. 

Yet not to James. They were in their 
Pullman traveling south to that land of 
palm trees and orange groves, winter vio 
lets, and tall redwoods. To the land of 
romance where the very atmosphere 
should smooth turbulent hearts and ad 
just all emotional difficulties. Kent 
watched her langh softly into her palms. 

“You know,” he admitted honestly, “T’d 
much rather walk with you.” The lady 
nearing forty let her hands drop to re 
gard him humorously. “Well, T don't 
know how it will work out. but I’m the 
only one left,’ she finished oracularl 

For the next two weeks, while “The 
Common Foe” Company played San Fran 
Ellie saw much of James Kent, 
not that she might play the siren but as 
4 compassionate woman who dreads the 
question in a puppy’s eyes. Young James 
needed distraction and consolation. Two 
hundred miles away. Matey was enjoy 
ing the luxuries of ‘a California country 
house, and with her was Mr. Garland. 
plying his suit—-an orange grove for his 
back drop, a growing moon for calcium 
and the nightingales for music. 

Kent could not go to her: she would 


cisco, 


net come to him. The theatre was to 
Matilda Fenwick a place where one 
“ayed"—it was not a workshop. There 


Was no reason in the world to her, nor 
to Mr. Garland, nor to her hostess, that 
would be sufficient to keep him from tak- 
ing a night or two off. 

“But it’s my job.” wrote Jimmy. 

“It’s his job.” repeated Matey, openly 
Stanch, to the household. The household 
looked mystified. “My goodness,” thought 
Matey, “de they think he doesn't want to 
come?” Tears that could be interpreted 
many ways came into her eves 


_At this point Mr. Garland made his 
first error. Kent’s stubborn attitude 
Served him excellently, but Matey’s 


equally unyielding aversion to setting the 
day, indeed admitting that there could be 
any day—for him—was wearing upon a 
temper but thinly veneered with 
varnish. Matey’s tears goaded him to 


SO wial 


the madness of unguarded utterance. He 
rose from the loggia where they were sit 
ting upon the case of Mr. Kent, and 
hurled his exit speech to the audience 
like a stage villain. “How does one spell 
‘job’?” he blazed. “L-a-d-y, doesn’t one?” 

He disappeared, leaving the household 
to withdraw in embarrassment one by 
one, until Matey was left alone—alone 
with an exultation familiar to her, alone | 
with a suspicion that possessed alarming 
features. It was all very well for James 
to be popular, all very well for him to 
admire other women besides herself, but 
not to the point of keeping away when | 
she so wanted to show him off, when—she 
thought deeply—she so wanted to see him. | 

His response to her delicate inquiries | 
as to Cliff House dances, drives in the 
Presidio, and Chinatown visits came one 
day later than it need have. Jimmy had 
deliberated. He had passed Fllie’s door 
twice with the letter in his pocket, but 
he was afraid to ask advice. He was 
afraid to take a chance by any brilliant 
artifice of her invention Ile knew the 
same that was illumining his 
lonely tramping when the play was over 
was shining upon Matey and her highly 
scented Garland. When Matey received 
his answer she tore it up. If what he 
wrote was true—“‘and of course it 
wouldn't be anything more exciting,” 
she thought bitterly, then why didn’t he 
come on to visit her? 

The day after Jimmy wrote (on a Sun- 
day) “The Common Foe” Company went 
South on their one ni¢ht stands. This 
brought him nearer to 
measure of miles, vet farther from her in 
the ratio of emotions, for on the Monday 
the company reached a small 
town the girl encouraged Mr. Garland t« 
“wait.” She was sufficiently exasperated 
to have accepted him outright upon the 
receiving of her morning lettér which 
dully defined Miss Paddock, vet by some 
Clairvoyancy she thrust back the declara 
tion. It was as though she herself were 
waiting for the events that were shaping 
themselves that day in the seacoast town. 

It was an electrical Monday for James 
and Ellison. He had found no word at 
the theatre, and Miss Paddock urged dis 
traction in a walk. The boy’s face was 
desperate, and she herself was somewhat 
depressed over her inability to cope with 
a situation that should have been simple. 
She found youth baffling, and the sun 
hot, and herself tired to a pallor on her 
cheeks. It pleased her in 
echo of other days that he should notice 
her fatigue, and that he should offer a 
kingdom for a horse to take her driving 

It was, when they had secured it, not 
a horse, but, strictly speaking, a pony 


moon 


seacoast 
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Send Today 
For The New 


“Swifts Premium’ 


The handsomest and most inter- 
esting of the famous series of “Swift's 
Premium” Calendars is now ready 
for distribution. 

Four exquisite watercolor paintings of 
“Butterflies”, “Flowers”, “Birds”, “Animals”, 
by Bessie Pease Gutmann, have been repro- 
duced in full color, each forming a separate 
plate, without advertising matter. 

On the back of each plate are twelve or 
more illustrations, in natural colors, of the 
division of natural life suggested by the large 
painting, i. e., birds, butterflies, flowers and 
animals, with descriptions and interesting 
facts about each one. 

The calendar will be a reminder through- 
out the year of the satisfaction you have 
always experienced in the use of 


“Swift’s Premium” Hams and Bacon. 


How To Get It 


Send 10 cents in coin or stamps: 
or Trade-mark endof five “Swift's Premium” 




















Srous Oleomargarine cartons 
Beth or—Parchment circle from top of jar of “Swift's 
ia Premium” Sliced Bacon 
taf son : . or 4 Covers from Brookfield Sausage Cartons 
‘ae or- 6 Maxine Elliott Soap wrappers 
~ Del De i or—10 Wool Soap Wrappers 
Lag ° ie ‘ 10c extra in Canada on account of duty). 
RE rey omen the % 4 
—— a When you send for a Calendar, address 





SWIFT & COMPANY, 4123 Packers Avenue, CHICAGO 














UT a few drops of 3-in-One 
oil on your strop or stropping 
device; also pass edge of razor blade 
ordinary or safety—between thumb 














Matey by the | 


















and finger wet with 3-in-One. Do this 
both before and after shaving. 


A razor is, in reality, a microscopic 
saw, and is dulled by invisible rust 
which forms between its teeth from 
use and handling. 


3-IN-ONE OIL 


softens and raises the grain of the leather 
strop, so that it wipes out this rust and 
brings the bent and broken teeth 
into cutting alignment again. Ap- 
plied to the edge by thumb and 
finger, 3-in-One does much to prevent 
this rust and thus keeps the razor keener. 


Sold in sporting goods, housefurnishing, drug, hardware and 
eeneral stores: | oz., 10c; 30z.,25c; 8oz. (‘2 pt ), 50c Also in 
Patent Handy Oil Cans, 3's oz ,25c. If your dealer does not have 
these cans, we will send one by parcel post, full of 3-in-One, for 0c. 


FREE. Sample and Dictionary of Uses. 


Three-in-One Oil Company 
42 ANR. Broadway, New York CLEANS ous 
pAVENTS RUST 


TYPEWRITERS 
BICYCLES 
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GUNS 9 
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pony —S : = : ~) drawing a small grocery wagon They had ever been an elegant efficiency about 
had offered to rent it from the owner, but him that was rendering him necessary ty 
the shopkeeper, a hospitable Californian, her bewildered mind. 


If you are thirty VEArs Old || resseiicice” owevers ne was van: Me Garand tad returved to bis woth 








kee by extraction, and the result was a ods of belittling had seen it work 
deal. The exchange was fair, for the successfully with the leading lady ang 
the small sum of $2.01 (monthly ) |} pony and cart were theirs for the day, the ingénue, and relentlessly he attae i 
- . - Tt | . k l 
secures for you a policy for $1000 ||}| and so were the grocery orders which the character woman. Poor Ellie went 
i | P . | Lif Ins . . Cc | Mr. Kent and Miss Paddock were to de down as forty-nine, “a dried-up crea 
in the osta Afe insurance om- | liver as they took the air. ture,” and Matilda in a swift decision 
pany a standard, legal -reserve The color raced back into Ellie’s face that James had used Miss Paddock’s 
on in “a eee i ‘ pam 7 and she pinned on her white veil to keep ancient white-veiled beauty as a bait to 
W hole Life I olicy ,»W ith guaranteed off the sun, with a fresh quirk in her bring her on, sent an impassioned tele 
Cash, Loan, Paid-up and Endow- heart, for the a. eee gram which taxed the gravity of the 
. he 9 Sl . swift appeal to the artist in life. All! operator who received it from her. 
ment Options, and participation In day they drove among the country “I won't, I won't, I won't,” ran the 
the Company S surplus earnings, but houses, startling the cooks and amusing answer. 
aa lanai . » ¢ | the owners of the great estates as they It was a black Thursday for James 
the Policy W ill cost you only d1. 61 gayly delivered the goods. It was char The wire which was at the theatre when 
(monthly ) during the first year, for ||] | acteristic of their kind that they stole he arrived at Redlands burned in his 
- | from their employer only sufficient time pocket. 
you get the benefit of @ Sat ing | fr om the | to be photographed. “It’s an issue,” he declared. “I can't 
agent's commission because you deal direct. |\}| ‘They were but picture post cards, to give in.” 
be sent to them on the following Thurs- “Of course you can’t,” responded Ellie 
y . 4i1le, 
In every subsequent y ear the earning is nine day, yet one of the set hangs in the She was very blue indeed. 
and one-half per cent. of the premium. drawing room now of the distinguished “One zephyr would. blow her our way, 
. ¥ cD , | comedian, Mr. James Kent—but I out- but where’s the zephyr?’ 
That’s an example of Postal service and |}| run my story. “I don't know,” she admitted. The 


The escapade reached Matey, not from palm trees rustled. “But there’s a lot of 
James, who was not writing, but word wind about.” 
by letter from a girl friend at whose 


Postal saving. 


| T re | ‘ 
All other companies in the United States employ large if | magnificent back portal the two had de- IMMY groaned and left her, and she 
| forces of agents, and the policyholder necessarily foots the bill. | livered a sack of potatoes and a flitch walked over to the theatre to hang up 


|| But the Postal Life has no agents at all. It does business |\f| of bacon. It came to her the next day her costumes for the evening. She was 
while her little palms were still pressing dazed by the consequence of the wire to 


direct with those who desire insurance-protection, and fhe ||}| pack the assured urgings of Mr. Garland Matey. She was willing to continue her 


| benefit of the saving thereby effected is given to the person who \\}\ —while she waited. » SS Oeiiee, bat B woe tems Wat be 
j 4 > ne I knew him right away—such fun line” was dim, overgrown like an old 
takes out the insurance. | ran a portion of the letter. “He was path no longer in use. Was it possible 

| James Kent who all the girls are crazy that the heartaches of her girlhood and 


Strong Postal Points 1 | about. I saw the play in San Francisco. their remedies were too old-fashioned for 


First: Standard policy reserves, now more Fourth: Operates under strict New York Just think, our cook made him carry the this day? Miss Ellie groaned, too. 


than $9,000,000. Insurance in force more State requirements and subject to the United potatoes down cellar. She helped him. There was some mail of which she took 
than $4u ,000,000. States postal authorities. When I say ‘she’ I mean the blond girl small heed until a friendly stage hand 
Second: Old-line legal reserve insurance Fifth: High medical standards in the se- with him. I couldn't see her face well, brought her a packet with the enlivening 
—not fraternal or assessment. lection of risks for she wore a white veil, but she was word of “Photographs” upon the en 


| perfectly beautiful. I suppose she’s his  velope. A new interest seized her. After 
wife, for she wasn't in. the play. It must all it is pleasant to be “taken,” she 
be wonderful—” etc., ete communed, the result can be awful and 


Third: Standard policy - provisions, ap- Sixth: Policyholders' Health Bureau ar- 
proved by the New York State Insurance ranges one free medical examination each 


———————————- 
—— 





Department. year if desired. Matilda walked madly through the it can be—she gave a cry of complete 

| neat rows of trees. “My goodness!” and satisfaction as her eye fell upon th 
Of course, you are interested in in- “Oh, heavens!” and “The wretch!” in grocery wagon and the occupants. Then 
surance protection, and it is therefore terspersed her more collected thoughts. she laughed lightly—like a zephyr—and 


Down the narrow path came Mr. Garland, selecting the best print sped to the box 
who, spying the letter in her hand, called office for an envelope. 

° Net Cost Low in the if | to her from afar. “And how is my an On Friday morning as on Thursday, 

Find Out W hat POSTAL LIFE . tagonist?” he asked. She did not an Matey found no welcome letter with the 

| swer, but, leaping over the plowed earth towers and turrets of a big hotel boast- 

because - between the trees, made her way to the’ ing its comfort on the outside. Yet there 


Yo Uu Can S a V e Ist Commission Dividends, r | desk in her room. was an envelope addressed in neat un- 


seapensiag 60 the comeiasions other = familiar script from Kent’s town of the 


ess a . | 


t ‘ Ss coo Fl ATEY and the company by Wednes- day before. And she grew very sick. She 
a our e vie yea oe im fil, dyt ! 
: day noon were but one hundred saw him ill, dying, dead! 


2nd. Renewal-Commission Div- 


worth while for you to 


idends and Office. Expense Sav- miles apart, and a letter with six two- But he was not. He was on a picture 
|| Simply write and say: ‘‘Mail official me, _— . cent stamps marked “special” reached post card, driving a grocery wagon, and 
insurance particulars as per Advertisement ’ Jimmy before the evening of that day. by his side—Matey brought the picture 
\| in Collier’s for Jan. 2. 4% ‘| | Miss Paddock was sitting under a rust close to her eves She was slender! 
| 2 O 4 if | ling palm in the little garden of their She was blond! She was beautiful! She 
And be sure to give: ls x. TS ‘| hotel when he came to her with it. In was unveiled! 
|| 1. Your full name. Siders te sabooquent jab : | his despair he held back nothing. “T can’t stand it,” the girl sobbed. he 
| . i. Keginnin at the close of the | “What you goin’ t’ do?” she asked, too love him, and he’s mine, and I’m going 
4 rows Socupenen. po od tye the Gepente j wn the : hurried to form words. anyway—to see.” 
3. The exact date of your birth. mpwny’s earnings, sth . James folded up the letter from which She left stealthily for the station by a 
“inee the cost each year einer . : ’ , j j 
the first | he had been reading scraps of Matey’s short cut through the grove, with no im- 
And bear in mind. No agent will < | suspicions. It occurred to Ellie’that he pedimenta until Mr. Garland suddenly at 


had grown a little graver, a little finer. tached himself to her. He bore in his 
“She’s got to trust me. I told her Miss hand a sprig of orange blossoms which he 
Hope was lank—and she is. I told her offered as a “symbol of their future.” 
Cora asked me to walk with her—and Matilda repulsed the offer. “TI don't 
she did. I told her you were—” he gulped. want it. The flower is out of season 


“Old,” completed Miss Paddock softly, and that’s a symbol too. And speaking 
ce ' ‘om an | “and T am.” of flowers, let me tell you something: 
The color darkened his face. “Ellie!” I’ve got an uncle in Hawaii and when I 
(Wi. MALONE, Presivenr) “It’s because I’m old that I can butt went to visit him he hung a garland 
into your affairs. I’m glad to serve you about my neck. It was nice at first, but 
Thirty: five five Nassau Steet, NEW YORK | 


be sent to visit you. The Postal 
Life does not employ agents; the 
resulting commission-savings go to 
you because you deal direct. 





young things. I’m glad, too, that you’ve after a while the stems stuck me. And 
taken the initiative yourself. I don’t when it stuck me just too much I took 










































Ca » | 
— oo | | know just how I can help you from now it off and gave it to the cows. You're 
— nme eens — en on, but I’m here to do it.” given to the cows, Mr. Garland. And 
Together they concocted the wire that Miss Ellison Paddock isn’t forty nine. 
reached Matey by nightfall : I’ve seen her picture.” 
T A Impossible to leave. This is business. 
Dont brow way Wy coming to you would be no proof that R. GARLAND remained nearly 
Ww Tt there is a fourth woman. The lady with rooted to the spot like the orange 
Pe orn sy the potatoes was Miss Paddock. Get trees, but Matey sped on. The afternoon 
‘ sca a ennai ie = . chaperon and meet me Friday, Mission was late when she crept up the long 
oat of thelr f ree by “4 shaif-soting” them wit Inn, Riverside. Reply. cloisters of the Mission Inn and paused 
—o In eight months over 20,000 A n motor Ellie took the message to the office, in the shadow of the little clubhouse to 
r Learn a Paying Profession 4 | ing $50.00 > to $200.00 a year int a some pegnce ee if intrusted watch her James stretched in a long chair 
that assures . me oid posi ition for Hf We Ship On “eer ‘ wo alent oe. eal Byway rane . wearily wat hing a gay parokeet ae 
. prepay express anid let as ital definition. Yet the phrase Where is she, had been her fit 

PHOTOGRAPHY Mm Fe Dp BY E- ° fa for save her a wicked thought. She walked planned sentence. But as Kent turned 
| 5,°00 miles without pu cture. Applied at first briskly, then slowly, then once his tired eyes to look into hers she found 

Phote-Engraving sd Three-Color Work | your garage te 8) mines , ae past the office, and finally into it to re only: “Jimmy, I’m here!” 
a cae iene BR Bg sat pane Special Discount {ou Socios write the message. The text remained At sundown the proprieties loomed up 
ea Ow | eney—tiving ‘nexpens ret iarstateeram tar grape the same, but a further clause defined on them, and she wept for a chapero, 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY "THE COLORADO TIRE @ LEATHER CO” | wLiss Paddock. Ellie blushed and chuckled — but James supplied one—a kindly, slen- 
949 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois \ 141 AWhi'eHouseBldg..NewYork. 141AGatesBldg.,Denver | “tS she inserted it, yet it went in, and der woman with a frame of silver white 

- J 141 A Goe'z Bldg, W. Austin Ave. Chicago Matey read, with the original draft, that about her face. 
“Miss Paddock, while old, is beautiful.” Matey tried not to gasp as she recog 
James gave a bad performance that nized the lady of the potatoes. 

night, and Matey with the harrowing “My hair takes blond,” said Miss 


at , Own Your Business—Make Two Profits 


Be our agent—receiving agent’s commission and also earning substantial income with Mr. Garland just how old was Ellison “You’re young enough for me 


telegram against her breast was asking Ellie quickly. “But you see I’m really— 
>» to marry 






 hoaieg: "ear a sa ‘to piey. pong AS m hone sp ot¢-fashioned Paddock There was trickery some James,” interrupted the girl, laughing 
ony aaorna : of ies A Eee 38 t ; 50 fee +t long. Can be where. Why speak at all of the potato shyly. At which oracular statement James 
set up in a half-day. Nopin-hoys. Only attendant neodied is mat lady’s beauty—six words extra in a wire Kent grew dizzily happy, and FE llie was 
to take in money. Write today for agent's pr oS ate ition and le already beyond the limit? It annoyed satisfied that the tactics of her youth still 


showing what others have earned on small investment 
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er to turn to Mr. Garland, but there held good for present lancing. 
THE TEN-PINNET COMPANY, 4 Van Buren St., INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA |” ae oe _ ; d for present-day romanc 
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Behind Two Scenes 


Concluded from page 15 


in her audience. There are, I under 
stand, four cities where muscle dancers 
are permitted by the police to give their 
exhibitions in theatres. On this roll of 
dishonor are New York, Chicago, Indi 
anapolis, and Philadelphia. Most of the 
muscle dancers make New York their 
home, as it is in the Metropolis that 
they can find the greater number of en 
eagements to perform at dinners and 
“smokers.” It is needless to say that I 
refer to the kind of dinners and smokers 
that are held behind locked doors. 


‘Beef Trust’’ Scenery 


OT by the most strenuous stretch of 
the imagination could life behind 
the scenes during a performance of the 
“Beef Trust” be called gay or amusing. 
The twenty-five women who composed 
the chorus were, for the most part, 
past middle age and went about their 
work as arduously but with the same en- 
thusiasm as a chain gang cracks stones. 
They had but a few brief moments for 
social conversation as they divided their 
time about equally between appearing on 
the stage and making numerous changes 
of costume. Just before every musical 
number the ladies of the chorus would 
come rushing from the dressing rooms, 
their waists hanging from their ample 
shoulders, and all begging each other or a 
principal ora stage hand to“lace them up.” 
Like all of her twenty-five sisters in 
art. she was very large and enormously 
bulky all over, and it seemed as if, did 
she even so much as try to skip but 
once, the stage would crumble under her 
weight. She wore a green satin waist 
and green tights and yellow boots, and 
it seemed almost impossible to believe 
that the very next moment she would 
not burst out of her clothes at any one 
of a dozen places. We were standing 
together in the second entrance listen 
ing to the comedian-manager tell jokes 
not intended for children. Glancing 
about at the other ladies standing in 
the wings, all of enormous height and 
breadth, I said to my companion: “Have 
you no dancers in the company?” 

“No one but Carmen,” said my friend 
in the green tights, “and she’s only en 
gaged for this week. I should say we 
didn’t have dancing. This is a refined 
show. No vulgarity allowed. Why, if 
one of us girls drops a shoulder strap 
we get fined.” On the stage the come 
dian told an unusually obscene story. 
and, quite unmoved, the lady in the 
green tights pointed out a portiére that 
was part of the scene, and was made of 
velvet and lined with paper muslin. 

“Tt’s such a grand show,” she went on. 
“Do you see that curtain? It’s velvet 
sure’s you live, it is—real velvet.” 


That's a beautiful costume you have 
on now,” I suggested. 

The stout, middle-aged woman looked 
down on the cheap satin waist and the 
bulging tights, and pecked at a piece of 
tinsel braid. 

“Elegant!” she sighed; “all the girls 
look grand in these costumes.” 

“How many changes do you make?’ I 
asked 

“Ten,” she said. 

“Ilow long is your season?” 

“Thirty-eight weeks, and no lay off.” 

“How many performances?’ 

“Two a day. And in the West two on 
Sundays. We close on a Sunday night 
and often don't get to the next town till 
one o’clock and show at two.” 

“What is the longest wait you have 
during the performance?” 

“This one—nearly five minutes.” 

“And your salary?” 

“All the girls get the same—eighteen a 
week.” The comedian told another very 
raw joke; outside in the grimy, ill-smell 
ing auditorium the crowd roared with de- 
light and the lady in the green tights 
threw out her great bosom and prepared 
to march out on the stage. 

“Do vou hear ’em out there?” she 
asked. “They go crazy over the boss. No 
slap-stick stuff. He’s awful refined. It’s 
a regular lady’s show.” 

The band struck up, and, throwing her 
head up and her great shoulders back 
und looking straight ahead, the woman 
made a splendid, if tragic, attempt to 
assume a jaunty air and stepped boldly 
out on the creaking stage. 


Suspicions 


FEAR that from the moment I entered 

the Olympic Theatre my visit was re 
garded with suspicion. TI had explained 
to the business manager of the company 
that earlier in the evening I had paid a 
visit to behind the scenes at “Chin-Chin” 
and the business manager had evidently 
earried the news to the actor-manager. 
Just after the performance was over I 
went to the latter’s dressing room to 
thank him for his courtesy. The little 
room seemed even more stuffy than be 
fore and the heat and the odor of stale 
smoke was well-nigh unbearable. We 
indulged in a few formal speeches of 
mutual regard, and I was about to take 
my leave when the actor-manager sud- 
denly asked: “Why should you write 
about the ‘Chin-Chin’ crowd and the ‘Beef 
Trust’ company in the same article?’ 

“Because so far as I know,” I ex- 
plained, “they are the only real sue- 
cesses in New York.” 

“Oh,” said the comedian, “T thought it 
might be because they were—well, 
different.” 


The Camps of Chaos 


(Continued from page 11) 


noteven to interview Cronin Hess. For the 
marshal, although an old friend and 
former mining partner of his, Outremont 
knew to be a zealous deputy. He spoke 
to his dogs and swung on up the lower 
Yukon River in the direction of Eagle 
City. It was a week later, and elbow to 
elbow men of the American Forty-Mile 
lined the bar of the Fagle’s Nest in 
Eagle City. Knee to knee round the red 
hot stoves they sat and growled at the 
fearsome cold. Shoulder to shoulder 
about the gaming tables under fhe evil 
smelling oil lamps they laughed and 
shuffled and staked. The atmosphere was 
acrid with smoke, dizzy with undulating 
heat waves, when the door opened and 
the night frost blew its breath like a roll 
ing fog halfway up the room. Out of the 
middle of the fog stepped a bearskin 
capped, mackinaw-clad man fresh from 
thetrails. Hisgarments were rimmed with 
frozen sweat. His eyes were fringed by 
frosted lashes. His mouth was hidden 
by an ice-laden mustache. But to those 
In the Fagle’s Nest the bare beak nose 
Was enough to reveal the owner’s identity. 

“It’s Cronin Hess! Hello, marshal!” 
everybody yelled, and every pair of hands 
In the place went aloft in whimsical ac 
knowledgment of his profession. 

“Whick one of us you wantin’, Cronin?” 

Whereat the room resounded with 
laughter. The marshal grinned as he 
thumbed away the ice from his mouth 
“Don’t worry, boys,” he retorted. “None 
of you I’m after.” 

“Who you after, then?’ 
Rance. 

unurie Outremont.” 

Go on. That little row over at Circle 
City ” Iless nodded. 


“ £ ’ 
Ain’t you ashamed of yourself, Cronin, 


demanded 


comin’ all the way from Circle and 
botherin’ with such trivial incidents? 
That restaurant Greek, Selensi, wasn’t it? 
Got cut with his own knife, didn’t he? 
It'll do him good. What’s he want to 
serve up rotten eggs for?” 

“You ask a lot of questions, Rance,” 
Hess growled. “And I’m not answering 
questions. I’m asking them Where's 
Outremont ?’ 

“Oh, Outremont !” snorted Rance, with 
studied indifference. “I ain’t seein’ him 
here. Any you men clapped eyes on 
Outremont? Nobody speaks! Cronin, I 
guess we can’t tell you.” 

The marshal stepped up to the bar. 

“Where’s Outremont, Billy?’ he asked 
the bartender. “Ain't he stopping here?” 

“Yes,” Billy told him. “Went out with 
old Ben Madden to bargain for dogs 
Reckons he'll go on trail.” 

“Thunderation !” exclaimed Hess. He 
turned and made a run for the door. 

Again the rolling fog clouded the room. 
The door creaked shut on its frosty 
hinges. Outside in the drifts the mar 
shal’s malemutes whined, but Hess paid 
no attention to them. His shoe packs 
squeaking on the hard snow, he spurted 
down the street toward the sheds where 
the old musher Madden kept dogs for 
barter. Three blocks below the Eagle's 
Nest he turned a corner and ran into 
Gayle Outremont coming up. The latte 
was endeavoring to lead with two hands 
five vicious brutes breathing fight and 
treachery That was why the marshal 
took him unawares, slipped a hand unde1 
Gayle’s parka, jerked away the six 
shooter from its belt and poked the 
muzzle in his face. 

“I've sure got you where I want you, 
Gayle,” Hess chuckled 
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Building Quality Standuid 


HE birth of every industry marks 

the beginning of great effort to establish 

standards of quality. ‘lo those who 
first succeed in establishing quality-standards should 
belong the greatest success. Yet success so obtained can 
be lost by failure to maintain the effort. 

As pioneers in the manufacture of rims for motor-vehicles we suc- 
ceeded in establishing the standards of quality for that class of merchan- 
dise. And we never have ceased our efforts to maintain that standard. 

‘Through years of changing ideas in motor-car construction we have 
endeavored to build rims that meet the requirements of car-manufacturers, 
car-owners, and our own established standards of quality. 


SIANWEZD 
PRODUCTS 


Analysis after analysis has been added to insure 
the quality of the raw material. Inspection after inspec- 
tion has been added to insure the perfection of the finished 
product. And although our standards of today are, we believe, higher 
than those of others, we know that tomorrow we shall excel them. 

‘Today, Stanweld Rims, of one type or another, are standard equip- 
ment on a majority of American made motor-cars. And the car-buyer 
who seeks some cue to the quality of a car can do no better than to know 
its rim-equipment 

We shall be pleased to send to any car-owner ot prospective Car- 
owner literature descriptive of Stanweld Rims. 


STANWELD “stzi°° TUBING 


Stanweld Seamless Steel ‘Tubing is made in the same 
careful and accurate manner in which Stanweld Rims are made. Stanweld 
Steel Tubing is used by the world’s largest manufacturer of motor-cars ; 
by the world’s largest manufacturer of motorcycles; and by the world’s 
largest maker of bicycles. 

\lso it is used in the construction of go 
carts, telephones, metal furniture, cash 
registers, militaryequipment,and fora host 
of otherarticles of light steel construction. 

Stanweld Steel Tubing is preferred by 
those who use it, because of its rare 
combination of qualities —lightness, 
strength and fine finishing-surface. 


We supply it in straight lengths or in 
finished parts—in quantities of one toa 
miliion feet. We shall be pleased to 
furnish to any user or possible user of 
steel tubing the advice which our expe 
rience of many years with difficult prob- 
lems involving the use of steel tubing 
enables us to give. 


#22 THE STANDARD WELDING CO. 


‘‘Pioneers and World’s Largest Producers 
of Rims for Motor- driven Vehicles’’ 
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Most painters are anxious to 
do good work. Most painters 
know the good that 


° 
does in paint. 
deciding factor. 





You 
Do vou want 
the best paint on your house— 
or don’t you? 


are the 


‘Your Move,” tells why 


Our bookle f. 


The NewJerseyZincCompany 
Room 405, 55 Wall Street, New York 


For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau 
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CUNARD LINE, 21-24 State Street, N. Y. 


+ OO and You Keep Thi 
sirens sanoer Violin 
y the Sear 


An exquisite instrument — made 
Violin Maker, Adolph Baader IV, in the Add 
tenwald shops. Yours for only $6.00 down. Pay the bal. 
ance at the rate of only 10ca day. 10 days free trial. 


Generous allow- Wuriilzer We evpp! a4 


ance for old ons U.S 
instrumenis mag over’ 
Write today for our nee cial new circular .. violins. Your 
choice—sent to you for 10 days free trie!. No obligations 
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By the light of the aurora Outremont 
looked at him for a full minute 

“You shouldn’t have done that, Cronin,” 
he observed finally “If one of these 
lines hadn't twisted on my hand when 


you butted in, I'd have had that gun first, 


and you'd have got hurt. I didn’t know 
who you were.” 
“But you know now, don’t you?” 


“Yes, and you take that iron out of my 
face or T'll these curs. They'll 
make sausage meat of you.” 


loose 


HE marshal looked at the shaggy, 
snarling animals with standing manes 
and white fangs bared. He pocketed 
Gayle’s gun, folded his arms, and spat 


forth a mouthful of tobacco juice which 


froze in mid-air and fell, a long, black 
stringer, on the snow. 

“What you trading dogs for?” he de 
manded. “What’s the matter with your 
own?” 

“Feet used up. The ice jams have 
been pretty hard on them. But old Ben 
can rest them up, and they'll be sound 


as ever in the spring. He only charged 
me a hundred to boot.” 
“But what you want fresh dogs for?’ 


“I'm going over in the American Forty- 


| Mile.” 


+ for. 


“What for?” 

“To get a grubstake on the river bars 
I'll save you the trouble of asking what 
That grubstake's to work a 
claim in the Upper Country, a bench 
claim on Duncan Creek.” 


going 


“You ingrained idiot!” ridiculed the 
marshal. “Duncan Creek’s no good. The 
water floods the shafts and spoils it, and 


the pumps the Yukon Government’s put 
ting in aren’t worth a rip.” 

“I know, that is, on 
ground,” conceded Gayle. “Mine is new 
ground, shallow ground at the head. I 
prospected it last fall before I went after 
that quartz proposition down on the Por 
cupine. Quartz is no good, Cronin. The 
shallow gravels for me! After I've got 
my grubstake, I’m going to eat an ome 
let in Dawson City, outfit there and 
Duncan.” 

“You've made a slight 
calculations. You can eat an omelet at 
Dawson if you like and outfit there if 
you like and go in on Duncan as fast as 


the regular 


or 
go 


error in them 


| you like, but one thing you ain’t going 
|to do. You ain’t going to gather no 
grubstake in the American Forty-Mile.” 


“Why?” 

“It’s too close to Circle City. 
that racket you started in 
Well, there’s the mischief to pay 
and I’ve just come up to get the 


You re 
member Se 
lensi’s? 
over it. 
receipt.” 

“What? That?” laughed Gayle 
there’s nothing owing on that.” 


“Cronin, 


“Selensi thinks so. He makes out he’s 
got a case.” 
“The dirty dago! Surely you know 


He cooked that girl—” 
interrupt- 


Cronin 
mimicked Hess, 


| the facts, 
“That girl!” 


ing. “You took a mighty sudden interest 
in that girl. How in thunder did you 
get chummy enough to order her eight 
dollar omelets?” 

‘As I was saying,” Outremont went 
on, unheeding, “he cooked that girl 
an omelet that was rotten beyond all 
rottenness. Honest, the eggs must have 


Pass with George 
the 


come over the Chilcoot 


Holt in ’7S. I threw mess in Se 


lensi’s face. He pulled a knife and cut 
his arm. That’s all there is to it.” 
“No, that ain’t all,” contradicted the 
marshal ‘There’s blood poisoning in 
that arm Doc Pellen reckons Selensi’ll 
go over the last divide. There’s worse 
than that afoot, too, Gayle. The judici 


ary’s come in.” 

“Eh? You don’t Cronin! Well, 
how much worse does that make it?’ 

“Lots worse! You know what it means 
Courts in the country and real magis 
trates! There'll be no more rough-and 
ready settling of cases by the marshals. 
There’s a judge at Fort Yukon now. 
Been hearing cases all the way in from 
St. Michaels. Selensi’s handed him his. 
As soon as I got wind of that, I piked out 
for Eagle. I had to get you first.” 

“What for?” asked Outremont. 


say, 


“You fluted fool!” cried Hess, angrily 
‘Ain’t I telling you what for? You stay 
here and, if Selensi dies, you'll swing. 


if Selensi doesn’t die, 
for knifing with 
Greek’ll have the 


here and, 
you'll get certain years 
intent to kill. Yon 
judges bought any way you take it, and 
he’ll perjure himself to jail you. Also, 
them dago cooks and waiters in his hash 


You stay 


joint’ll swear to anything he tells them. 
Then, again, your reputation’s against 
you. They sure got you labeled up here 
‘Outremont,’ say they. ‘Oh, that’s the 
fellow that’s always running round 
drinking the cup of calamity, always 
looking for trouble and finding it every 
| time.” No, you don’t stand any show in 
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front of the bench I got to deal with 
you Mebbe I won't be marshal when it’s 
over. I dunno But I'm going to deal 
just the same. I ain't got any notice vet 
curtailing my powers as magistrate, so 
magistrate to-night I’m going to be 
Savvy? Your case is tried and settled 
right now. The American side ain’t good 
for you. You get straight across the 
line!” 

@utremont slowly gathered all the 
strings into his left hand and held out 
his right. 

“Shake, Cronin,” he begged apologeti 
cally “I didn’t know you mushed all 
the way from Circle for that.” 

“Sure did,” grinned Hess, shaking 


pointing south 
You ain't 
game, and 
got the 


“Yonder’s the boundary,’ 
east, “and over it you 
going to buck Selensi’s 
don’t you dare tell me 
notion.” 

“T haven't,” 


Zo. 
fixed 
you've 


“Even 
couldn't 
his 


Gayle assured him. 
if I had, I couldn’t do it. I 
throw an old friend’s favor back in 
face. Do I travel to-night?’ 

“You'd better, Gayle. Them magis 
trates might be on trail already from 
Fort Yukon to Circle City. I dunno. 
But you'd be plumb foolish to take 
chances with them.” 

“IT won't,” decided Outremont. 
camp on the Canadian side to-night. 
you seeing me over?” 

“It’s customary,” the marshal de 
clared, “and it'll kind of back up my de 
cision if that white-wigged judicial 
bunch starts anything at Circle. I can 
swear I outlawed you, ejected you from 


“Tl 
Are 


American territory and forbade you re 
turn under pain of being shot on sight 
That’s no lie, is it?’ 

“No lie about that!” Gayle answered 
“My sledge is up at the Eagle’s Nest 
We'll harness these dogs and light out 
But, say, Cronin, maybe you will lose 
your job. If you do, we go partners 
again. That’s understood. You'll hunt 


me up in Dawson City?’ 


Hess reached out to shake a second 
time. 

“T sure will,” he agreed 

ean march north from the boun 
i dary, QOutremont reached Forty 
Mile Post where the Forty-Mile River 


flows into the Yukon. There one of his 


dogs took sick, and the end of the week 
came before the husky was fit to har 
ness. Then the cold snap broke. The 
thermometer went up to ten below, and 
deep snow fell. Gayle was the first man 
on the river after the fall, and he had 
u heavy trail to break. A few miles be 


yond the mouth of Cassiar Creek was his 
day’s stint. He camped there, and the 
next day he mushed on past Fifteen-Mile 
River, Fresno Creek, and the Chandinu 
to Dawson City. 
It was evening 
put up at the 
Yukon Hotel, 


arrived and 
house, the 
between 
Having 
and 
Eldorado 


when he 
old-timers’ 
on First Avenue 
Church and Harper Streets. 
disposed of supper, he fed his dogs 
inquired the location of old 
Calgour’s cabin. He was shown it, half 
way up the hill, the place where Eldo 
rado had always lived with his two chi! 
dren from the time of his wife’s death in 


the famine year in the Tanana country 
up to the time his own call came. From 
Main Street a beaten path in the snow 
led off to it, and by the dim starlight 
Outremont began the climb. He did not 
have to knock. It was thirty below, and 
the crunching of the crisp snow under 
his moccasins advertised his approach 
While he was still fifty vards away, the 
door swung open, and the fair head of 


flashed in the lamplight. 
bent forward in a tense 
peered down the trail. 


Trudis Calgour 
Her body 
attitude as she 


was 


‘Thorpe, Thorpe!” she called in a 
shaky voice. “Is that you?’ 

“No,” Gayle answered. “It’s Cutre 
mont He’s come for that omelet.” 

He wondered why she didn't laugh or 
say something, and then, on taking a 
step nearer, he saw that her eyes were 
blinded with tears, so literally blinded 
that she stumbled as she half turned on 
the threshold 

YWIFTLY Gayle reached out steadying 


J her by catching her by the elbows 


“What’s the matter?” he demanded 
‘Tru, what on earth’s the matter? Even 
if I don’t happen to be your brother, you 


don’t mind me talking that way, do you? 


You’re in trouble, and everybody says 
trouble’s just my line. Tell me what’s 
wrong.” 

“It—it’s Thorpe.” she faltered. “You 
know what he’s like. He hasn’t been 
home all day. Have you been in Daw 


Have you seen him anywhere 
down in the town?’ 
“I'm just in,” Outremont told het 


I haven't noticed Thorpe about 


‘ 
son long? 


“and 
But 








don’t worry Dawson’s full of men from 
the creeks You know how a= fellow 
wastes time and forgets meals listening 
to tales and talking over all the different 
propositions I do it myself You sit 
down quietly for five minutes, and I’ 
find Thorpe.” 

N Gayle’s manner and words was 

strength and assurance 

At once Trudis brightened 

“ hope it’s as easy as Vou say she 
murmured, “but I can’t sit down and 
wait, for I’ve got so restless I'll stand 
at the window and watch for you both 
on the path.” 

“All right,” nodded Gayle, cheerfully 
“When you see us coming, you jump for 
the egg box; that is, if you have one 
How are eggs in Dawson, anyway?’ 

A smile curved Trudis’s cheek and 
brought the blue glow back to her eyes, 
“Scarce,” she laughed, “but I’ve saved 
some. I thought you'd soon be drift 
ing in.” 

“It’s Cronin Hess’s fault I drifted as 
soon as this,”’ he observed as he started 
on a run down the hill—‘his and that 
omelet’s. I'll tell you about it when J] 
get back.” 

Along Main Street Outremont went, 


making a quick round of the Dawson re 
but his search failed to uncover 
‘Thorpe Calgour, Nor could he obtain any 
trace of him till he came at last to Car 
mand’s pool room. 


“Young Ca 


sorts, 


Carmand answered 





his query. he isn’t this side the 
river at all He's gone across to the 
Klondike side. Tivoli Slavin has him in 
tow, and I guess they’re gone. to Tivoli’s 
place. You going after the kid? Well 
look out for yourself. Tivoli don't like 
interference.” 

Growling at the delay, Gayle hurried 
to the Yukon Hotel, threw the harness on 
his dogs, dipped down the north bank 
and sped across the ice of the Klondike 
River. With a rush and scurry he drew 
up in front of Slavin’s saloon, pushed 
open the door and went in. The place 
swarmed with a heterogeneous crowd of 
miners. They surrounded the gaming 
tables, besieged the bar, and filled the 
dance hall at the back. The hall was a 
swirl of sensuous sound. Two score 


couples circled to the strains of a Hun 
garian waltz, the men in parkas and moc 


casins, the women in silks and slippers 
Between dances they poured forth for 
refreshments, and the main room became 


a laughing bedlam. Gold scales stood on 


the bar, rapaciously swallowing men's 
careless dust. Through the merry maze 
Outremont wandered and came to the 
tables. All diversions were there—faro 
crap, stud and draw poker, roulette, red 
and black, the Chinese fan-tan, casino, 
forty-fives, high-low-jack-and-game, and 
there in contrast to the noisy drinkers 
and dancers a quiet reigned over the 
players. There arose only the whisper of 
shuffled cards, the rattle of dealt cases 
the thud of falling dice, and the click of 
the ball on the roulette wheel. Old 
timers greeted Outremont and bade him 
try his luck, but Gayle passed on. At a 
table over in the farthest corner he had 


‘aired with an 





located Thorpe Calgour. 1 


other lamb marked for the slaughter, the 
boy was pitted against Tivoli Slavin and 
Tivolis partner in such projects, Rooney 
Ryan It took Gayle only a moment t 
see that they were in the middle of the 
so-called Texan game with the joker as 
a fifth ace Also, it took him only a mo 
ment to see that Tivoli, taking advantage 
of his opponent's drunkenness, was work 
ing the table-edge trick to the limit 

So Gayle waited idly till the deal went 
round. Then when Slavin raised, he 
casually strolled over behind him, stum 
bled and bumped the table sharply with 
his knee A couple of cards, stuck 
handily under the table edge, dropped to 
the floor, and instantly Tivoli’s feet cov 
ered them Otherwise Slavin never 
moved or raised a finger, vet young 
Thorpe had seen the pasteboards fall 
He stared at Slavin’s feet a second and 
hurled his own hand in Slavin’s face 

“Better take them all, you tin-horn 


thief!” he roared. 
Slavin reached for 


Cutremont’s powerful fingers 


his hip pocket. but 


grabbed his 


wrist and Outremont’s weapon muzzled 
his ear 

“You aren't drawing, Tivoli,” Gayle 
told him. “Put your palms fiat in the 
middle of the table. Quick !—that's it. 
Keep them there. Rooney, you too! Be 
mighty sudden. Now, don’t budge. either 


of you Remember there’s no hootch in 
mv eve.” 

“Who in thunder told you to butt in?” 
snarled Slavin, keeping his hands very 
still under Outremont’s steady regard 

“T told myself. Watch out I don't tell 
myself a few more things.” 
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“You're a 

“Stop saying it, Tivoli,” 
rupted “Tust make one personal re 
nl ark and I'll sure give Dawson Hospital 


Gayle inter 


a patient ‘s ; ; 

There was wicked sincerity in Outre 
mont’s threat, and Tivoli wisely closed 
wis mouth 

“Now I'll hand you some advice,” Gayle 
continued. “Never draw on man who 
hasn't a gun, and never draw on a man 
who’s too far gone to see you working 
Thorpe, you 


the ancient table-edge trick. 
come outside with me!” 

Young Calgour swayed to his feet 
leaning toward Tivoli, his hands clench 
ing and working 

“ I—I'd like to—” he 
mering. 

“Never mind, and come on!” 
Gayle. 

He pushed the youth behind him and 
backed out of Slavin’s place. Across the 
Klondike River and up the bank into 
Dawson City Outremont’s dog team 
dashed, Thorpe lying on the sledge and 
Gayle running at the gee pole. From the 
turn of the cabin path off Main Street 
he whipped the dogs up the hill, and 
there in the dooryard he made out the 
figure of Trudis waiting. But she was 
not waiting alone. Beside her stood a 
man to whom she was earnestly ex- 
plaining something. In the snow at their 
feet lay five malemutes with a loaded 


began, stam 


ordered 


sled 

As he swung up to them in the lamp 
clare from the open doorway, Cutremont 
wondered who her companion was, but 
suddenly a familiar stoop to the heavy 
shoulders, an aggressive tilt to the 
sharp features told him. 

“Hello, Cronin!” he cried, leaning his 
weight backward on the gee pole and 
halting the dogs. “What in thunder 
brought you here?” 

“Them malemutes,” answered Hess 
shortly. “Where vou been all this time? 
Tru’s nearly wild!” 

“Across to the Klondike side,” 
informed him. “Thorpe ran foul of 
Tivoli Slavin.” 

“Tru, you go on in,” 


Gayle 


commanded Hess 


T was plain to Gayle that Hess was in 

a rage. None too gentle was the mar- 
shal’s hand when he helped him lift 
young Thorpe from the sledge and de- 
posit him in a bunk indoors, 

“Say, marshal Gayle began 

“Just stow that title.” Hess ent in. 
“T ain't using ‘marshal’ any more.” 

“What?” 
on Hess and at the same time follow 
Trudis, who was hurrying about the 
cabin sousing Thorpe’s head with cold 
“What, Cronin? Those white- 
wigged judges, they didn’t 

“They sure did,” nodded Cronin, grim 
humor breaking over his features. “You 
should have seen them tearing the same 
wigs and showing me where T got off at, 
exceeding my blamed authority, making 
a fool farce of the law, acting without a 
blessed precedent! Say, Gale, it was 
warm talk for certain minutes. I give it 
to them straight. ‘You got your fin 
gers greased,’ I says: ‘that’s what’s 
griping you, greased with Selensi’s ¥ 

“Hiow’s his arm?” demanded Gayle, 
interrupting. “You know I'm a bit anx- 
ious over that.” 


Gayle tried to keep his eyes 


cloths. 


“His arm? Whose arm? Oh, Se 
lensi’s! It's getting better. Doe TPellen 
heat the ilood poisoning to it The 
Greek’s round again and dining the 


judges. That's what I told them. ‘Fin 
gers greased,’ I says with Se 
lensi’s golden butter at sixteen dollars 
and some cents a pound. That's what’s 
making you so raving wild, the grease 
like to run off! Now what vou going to 
do about it? ‘Do.’ 


‘creases 


says they, ‘why, sack 
you!’ ‘Goon and sack.’ Linvites. “When a 
dirty dago’s dust can buy up white men’s 
honor, it’s time I quit being marshal, it’s 
time I turned ex-marshal, seen my min 
Ing partner again and went to working 
bench ground on Duncan Creek = 
“D-D-Dunean—yes, that’s it, Dunean 
Creek !” chirped in Thorpe’s voice, low 
and maudlin from the bunk. “Yes, 
D-Dunean’s what I b-bought. Thirty 
thousand below. No, three thousand. No. 
that’s not it either.” He hesitated and 
then went on in a singsong tone, as if 
repeating something 
“Thirty three helow : 
Vve got it, 


learned by rote 
that’s it! Now 
boys, thirty-three below on 
Dunean Creek in—in the Dunean dis- 
trict. Sporting chance, you know—and 
only three thousand paid. Can’t lose 
much, and I—stand—to win 

“Raving!” snorted Hess as the men 
looked at each other, 

“No, it’s the money he’s talking about.” 
Whispered Trudis, who was trembling all 
over. “Ask him what he’s done with it. 
I--I can't.” 
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“What money?” inquired Outremont 

Our money, my father’s money. To 
day was settlement day. Everything was 
paid up.” 

Hess whistled. He strode over and 
shook Thorpe roughly by the shoulder. 

See here, Thorpe! It’s Hess, Cronin 
Savvy that? Well, listen, and 
unswer me straight. What you raving 
about thirty-three below on Duncan 
Creek for?’ 

“T b-bought it from Tivoli Slavin.’ 

“You did? How much did you pay?’ 

“Three thousand, I told you.” 


liess. 


O' TREMONT breathed heavily with 
relief. “Stung!” he ventured. “But 
I'll bet it might have been worse. What 
was the whole thing, Tru?’ 

“Thirty thousand.” 

“You got the check for that?’ de- 
manded Hess, shaking Thorpe again. 

Slowly Thorpe raised himself on his 
elbow and slid into a sitting posture on 
the edge of the bunk. He reached into 
his breast pocket and brought out a 
leather wallet. 

“What's the matter with you people?” 
he snarled, anger clearing his head and 
oiling his tongue. , “Think I can’t take 
eare of my Anyway, are 
you my guardians?” 

“Give Tru that check,” was the ex 
marshal’s only response. 

Thorpe fished out a piece of paper and 
handed it to Hess. Cronin took one 
glance at it. and the others saw his red 
mustached lips curl back and his blue 
eyes blaze 

“You crazy cheechako!” he 
Whirling on the youth. 

His right hand shot out, palm open, 
and Thorpe sprawled a dozen feet away 
on the cabin floor 

Trudis uttered a low ery, while Gayle. 
dumfounded, sprang up and seized his 
partner’s arm. 

“Steady, Cronin!” he exclaimed. “You 
go it too strong. You mustn’t strike the 
Dov " 

“Strike him!” bawled Hess. “He 
should be struck, strung up, shot, knifed, 
and burned to cinders. Look at that 
paper. It’s no check. It’s a bill of sale 
for thirty-three below on Duncan Creek, 
and the price is thirty thousand dollars! 

It hit them with the peculiar sudden 
ness of great disasters. Trudis, so rest- 
less, nervous, and hysterical up to now, 
was all at once stricken calm. Her face 
set stonily., and only that and the twitch 
ing of the muscles of her tense hands 
told that she suffered. 

“Is it good?” she asked in a strange 
voice away off her natural key. 

Hess solemniy nodded. “Good! T've 
seen bills of sale scribbled in pencil on 
a piece of wrapping paper hold sound as 
a bond. Tivoli’s taken nice care to make 
an iron-bound document of this. It'll 
stand in any court in the land. It’s 
calamity, Tru. It’s sure proper and de 
moniacal calamity to see every cent 
you've got in the world sunk in a water 
soaked hole in the ground.” 

“And there’s no way out?” Trudis de 
manded in desperation. “There’s no al 
ternative but for us to serape a living 
out of that water-soaked hole in the 
ground ?” 

“Yes, there is, Tru,” Outremont burst 
out He leaned forward, grasped her 
hands, and looked straight into her eyes 
“You don’t caleulate that omelet was all 
I wanted, do you?” 

A choking rose in Trudis’s throat. 
“Stop.” she cried shrilly, sensing what 
he would say. “You’ve no right to offer 
me charity—or pity.” 

“It’s not charity—or pity. It’s the way 
IT feel. Wait! It’s in me, and it has to 
come out. How long do you suppose 
t have to look at a woman before T know 
what I think of her? T’ll tell vou. Once, 
Tru, that’s all! T swear it, Bible kiss 
and all, when I offered you that omelet 
in Selensi’s, I knew I was offering my 
self, only a man hunting a grubstake 
couldn’t tell a woman with a full poke 
that. And if Thorpe hadn’t lost the 
money you wouldn’t have known it yet. 
But—” 

“Stop.” commanded Trudis again. “T 
won't listen. Fiven if I felt that way—” 

“Then vou don’t feel that way?’ Gayle 
released her hands. 

“I—I won't tell you,” she flashed. 


possessions? 


roared, 


HE was imperious, a little angry, 
“7 and very much alarmed, she knew 
not at what, vet back of it all there 
was exaltation in her eyes, there was 
that strange majesty of spirit which 
honest admiration never fails to awaken 
in a woman. 

Upon his feet again, Thorpe Calgour 
gazed bewildered at this passage. Hess's 
blow had partially sobered him. He 
came across the room with a steadiness 
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that, in contrast to his former uncer 
tainty, Was appalling 

“What's this I've done?’ he asked 
“Cronin Hess, tell me what I’ve done.” 
Hess gave him the bill of sale. 

Thorpe’s eye, as well as his head, 
seemed cleared. He read without dif- 
ficulty. 

“This isn’t my check.” 

“No, it’s your bill of sale.” 

“But I paid three thousand.” 

“You thought you did. Look what’s 
stated there, thirty thousand! Thirty 
reads a lot like three when your eyes 
ain’t good, and Tivoli slipped your check 
for the thirty. You can’t prove it. You 
ain’t got a single thing to go on, while 
Tivoli has, in black and white.” 

“And you mean—you mean—? 

The ex-marshal had no mercy. “I sure 
do,” he replied. “I sure do. I mean, 
you’ve bartered your birthright. You're 
another Esau. How in thunder does 
the mess of pottage taste?” 

All in an instant Thorpe seemed to 
realize. He gazed wildly at his sister. 

“Tru, Tru! Oh, little girl!” he wailed. 

His whole frame drew up with a gal- 
vanic jerk, and the anguish on his face 
was pitiful to see. 

Trudis darted toward him, her arms 
clinging about him and her face pressed 
against his shoulder. “Don’t, Thorpe. 
don’t!” she gasped. “Never mind the 
money. Never mind as long as I’ve 
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got you. 


EARS blurred Thorpe’s eyes. He 

passed one hand caressingly down 
Trudis’s hair and shook the other fiercely 
in the ex-marshal’s face 

“You hear her?’ he demanded. “She’d 
sooner have me than the thirty thou 
sand, Well, Savvy? 
That’s a vow, a pledge, or anything else 
you like to call it. I can’t put it too 
strong. I’ve been a silly fool, but it’s 
come to quitting time. Tru’s got me, 
and she’ll get more than me. They’re 
starting the Government pumps on 
Duncan Creek. The pumps’ll drain that 
claim of mine, and T’ll get the thirty 
thousand back.” 

“Don’t you think it.” warned 
Hless. “I’ve figured on the volume of 
the stream, and T know what those 
pumps ean lift. They’re no good. You're 
thirty thousand’s gone for all time, and 
you haven’t a blessed thing to show 
for it.” 

“Oh, Cronin, he has!” eried Trudis 
with shining “Can’t you see? 
Don’t vou understand? 
come to himself, got his manhood back. 
and that can’t be valued in millions of 
times thirty thousand dollars. It’s the 
best thing that ever happened us. We're 
leaving these river camps. They're only 


she’s got me. 


ever 


” 


eyes, 


rioting places anyway, and the stamping | 


cround of trouble. We're going out into 
the wilderness, to the clean places of the 
earth, and if Thorpe doesn’t find his pay 
streak on Dunean Creek, he’ll find it 
somewhere else.” 

“That’s talking, Tru !” exclaimed Ontre- 
mont. “It's the old truth of somehow 
good coming out of evil. You've tasted 
the cup of calamity and found it a 
blessed draft. And when you come to 
think of it, Cronin and T have likewise 
had a sip.” Gayle paused a second and 
east a humorous glance at the ex-mar- 
shal. “I’ve been outlawed from Ameri 
ean territory and compelled to hike for 
Dunean Creek myself without a grub 
stake, while Cronin’s been fired by the 
incoming judiciary and forced to join 
his old partner with the pick and shovel. 
Roth of us have fallen on evil days, but 
don’t you think it'll work out somehow 
good for us in the end?” 

“I’m sure of it.” laughed Trudis, “and 
just as * symbol of success we'll mock 
the death’s-head of calamity with a 
feast. Gayle, you stir up the fire while 
I find the egg box. I’m going to mix 
that omelet I owe you right now. It’s 
my last chance. For, you see.” flashing 
him a naive glance in which he read 
many favorable things, “there’ll be no 
eggs for either of us in the Duncan 
district.” 

“Hold on a minute!” ordered Gayle. 
“Before vou break those eggs I give you 
fair warning that T’ll take for granted 
that you're offering your omelet in 
the same spirit in which I offered 
mine, and that some fine day T'll call 
you to account and make you pay in 
full. Are you still going on and break- 
ing them?’ 

Trudis paused a moment before the 
shelf, tantalizing him an enigmatic smile. 
Then she daringly reached for the egg box. 


This is the first of a series of tales 
about Alaska by Samuel Alerander White 
and the second of the series will appear 
in an early issue of COLLIER’S. 


He’s awakened, | 
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| Microphoto show 


ing germs in the 
unprotected throat 





Same plate showing 
no germ-life after the 
use of Formamint. 


bi 


If You could see the 
Germs in Your Throat 


if you look, 
with microscopic vision, 
into the hidden cham- 
bers of the throat and 
see the malignant germ-life 
teeming there—as we see 
it, by proxy, in Professor 
Piorowski's experiments 
the sight would more than 
convince you of the vital 
necessity of throat protection 
Che throat is the germs’ 
easiest route into thesystem 


might 


Germ destruction, there- 
fore, becomes a duty of the 
| first importance And 
FORMAMINT, as Pro 
fessor Piorowski has shown, 
is the most trustworthy 
means of achieving this 
throat ‘‘cleanliness.*’ 
























amint 
THE GERM-KILLING 
THROAT TABLET 


Little tablets, handy, pleas- 
ing in taste—they free in 
the saliva a most effective 
germicide that disinfects the 
most secluded corners of the 
throat. And taken occasion- 
ally, they not only soothe 
away irritation but forestall 
more serious ailments. En- 
dorsed by over 10,000 phy- 
sicians—at all druggists. 

A. WULFING & CO 


27L Irvine Place, New York 


From an article in ‘‘The Medical 
Review of Reviews”’ 
New York) December, 1911 

I have found Formamint to be an excellent 
tiseptic and bectericide. barmiess in ite 
tion. exceedingly pleasant to take, capable of 
jes ing painful local symptoms quickly and 
rmanent y and of shortening the duration of 
nflamed conditions of the throat 


Enrico Caruso, the world’s greatest tenor 
writes 


I have found Formamint Tablets very pleas 
ant to taste and beneficial to the throat 


i 2c stamp to pay 
postage. W tite for ittoday. 


THE GERM-KILLING 
THROAT TABLET 
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VANITY FAIR: 


for 
1 9 1 5 


HIS is the jocund season when editors of 

magazines unlock their desks, open their 
vaults, count the MMS. on hand, and set 
forth before their readers a complete list of 
“Features for the Coming Year.” Not so 
Vanity Fair. With no serial novel in the 
safe, no contracts with authors in the locker, 
no cut-and-dried editorial “policy” on its 
conscience, Vanity Fair has but few of these 
conventional features that can be placarded 
long in advance. 


As in years gone by, Vanity Fair will con- | 
tinue to occupy itself mostly with people. | 
After all, there is nothing more interesting 
than personalities. The man who writes a | 
good book, the comedian who makes you | 
smile, the opera singer, the player of games 

these are the people with whom Vanity 
Fair is most intimately concerned. 

i we do not set before you a set pro- 

gramme. Rather would we ask you to 
expect the unexpected. Our taste in writing 
runs, as you have noticed, to the light and 
not too philosophic essay. Our taste in pic- 
tures lies not in the fixed and rigid cabinet 
photograph, but in the unpremeditated snap- 
shot. We would rather show the Academi- 
cian in his favorite corner of the coffee house 
than sitting for his portrait in the lonely 
splendor of his library. 


ANITY FAIR, too, has always its useful 

side; just as most amusing people have 
their useful sides. It will continue to present 
the fashions, not in clothes alone, but in | 
motors, plays, operas; dogs, books and all the 
other things that interest people who keep | 
up with le monde ou l’on s’amuse. Who is 
more useful, all in all, than the friend who 
presents you to a good play, or picture, or 
opera, or novel, or—which is almost a greater 
boon — the friend who warns you not to waste 
time with a bad one? 


A special six months 
Try-out for One Dollar | 


GOOD way—in fact, the 
best way to be sure of 
Vanity Fair for the first six 
months of 1915 is to use the 
little “coupon” just below. 
Sent with a dollar bill, this will 
bring you Vanity Fair for a 
special six-months try-out 
(the regular price of the six 
numbers, bought separately, 
is $1.50). 


VANITY FAIR, 449 Fourth Ave., New York 

Send me Vanity Fair for a special six 
months “Try-out” as offered in Collier’s for 
January 2. | enclose one dollar. 
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Concluded from page 


always dominates 
and would be captivating 
in a stage version of the telephone direc 
tory. She has Réjane’s power of taking 
the audience into her confidence at the 
very start, and keeping them her friends 
till the very finish 

“The Only Girl” was once a play, by 
Frank Mandel, called “Our Wives’—a 
pleasant little which barely escaped 

Henry has turned it 
musical and Victor 
has supplied the score How 
remains a play with music, not 
show. Thus it represents a 
type of lyric entertainment quite too rare 
on our native very and 
pleasing type. to long 
and prosper. 

“The Garden of Paradise” is a 
tastic spectacular play by Edward 
don, based on Hans Christian Andersen's 
story of “The Little Mermaid,” a play 
made remarkable by the stage settings 
devised by Joseph Urban of Vienna, re 
cently stage director of the Boston Opera 
Company. If play and actors could live 


flaggingly comic spirit 


the scene, she 


piece 
SUCCESS. Blossom 
into a 
Herbert 
ever, it 


comedy, 


stuge, a 


It 


sine 
deserves live 
fan 
Shel- 


up to these settings, we should herald 
a real event in the American theatre 


to the new 
dwarf the produc- 
We have no space 


But only the settings belong 
art. It isn’t that they 
tion—they shame it 

here to deseribe technically Mr. Urban’s 
methods: suffice it to say that, he 
two things in the theatre—first an archi 


is 


tect of scenery that has rhythm, propor 
tion, design, balance, and second a 
| Datuter in lights, a colorist who splashes 
a forty-foot canvas with glorious har 


and contrasts, The stages of 
Europe have known such men for a dec 
ade, but save for Miss Anglin’s produc- 
tions of Shakespeare last vear, and a few 
experiments in semiprivate theatres, our 
American dramatic stage has seen noth 
ing like it before. must serve 


5 Bae 


One scene 





as illustration. It is the bridal feast in 
the Queen’s garden. The forestage is 
bare. Ten feet back at left and right is 
a wall of white seven or eight feet high, 
with steps to the top in the center. On 
either hand, marking these steps, are 
two huge vases of a gun-metal hue, out 
lined against the creat drop of the sky 
behind. The left wing is masked with a 


Barbara’s 


Continued fr 


She gave way occa 
irritability and even 


had always been sud 


with dilating eyes. 
sionally to moods of 
of temper. but they 


den. Never before had she felt such a 
slow rage as consumed her while she 
faced Thornton. She got out of the 
hammock and clutched its rope with a 
tense hand. 

“Will vou tell me,” she said slowly, 
“what right you have to come charging 


full tilt at me this way?” 


“Oh, I say, Barbara, don’t put me too 
thoroughly in the wrong. Am I not an 
old friend?” 

“An — old friend,” she said slowly. 
“Old friend: how often have you come 
to Grassmere in the last two years?” 

“Oh, see here, Barbara,” he said, em 
barrassed, “everyone knows I’ve been 
busy, but that doesn’t change my feel 
ings.” 

“You come on me by chance,” she said 
“for I know you weren't seeking me out 
You have found out casually that I am 
engaged, and you express your view 
with a frankness that wouldn’t sit well 
on my closest kin.” 

“IT beg your pardon, Miss Barbara,” he 
said crisply, a slow angry flush covering 


his face. 


“Listen to me before you go,” she 
said, checking him. “I’ve been here un 
der your very feet for two years, lonely, 
growing from a child to a woman 
You’ve known well enough that there 
were no other young men around here 
but yourself and Leonard Hare, whom 
Sister Anita won’t receive. And what 
have you done for me in two years? 
Just nothing. I'd have been glad of five 

| minutes’ talk a week, but you neve! 
| tried to help me. I've been sick from 
loneliness under your eyes, and you've 
seen nothing but your law books. I 
wouldn’t treat a strange dog that way 


The only person who has cared has been 


Huntley Rhodes, and then you come 
here and put on a schoolmaster voice 
and tell me I oughtn’t to marry him!” 

HORNTON'S flush had paled: his 

face looked almost gray. 

sarbara,” he said quietly “T beg 
your pardon from my soul I've beer 
au end and—I honor Rhodes No one 
has ever talked to me as you have just 
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one cedar, the right with a towering 
white wall. That is the massive but 
simple architectural design. But the 
color! rhe effect is nine-tenths in the 
color. On the forestage, below the steps, 
are dancers, and on them, and on the 
white walls and steps and towering 
column plays a very pale, sea-green radi 
ance, which turns the bare arms and 
shoulders of the girls to ivory. The great 


bare 
blue, 


drop of the sky behind is a 
between an ultramarine and a pur 
ple. Blue and palest ivory 

those are the two outstanding 
and directly between them, all 
top of the wall and steps, are 


sea-creen 
colors 

along the 

seated the 


bridal guests at a table glittering with 
glass, and on them, turning table cloth, 
glass, faces, robes, hair, hands. every 
thing to the most marvelous rich, hot 
orange, plays an invisible “spotlight.” 
Palest sea-green ivory—deepest blue of 


glorious 
picture. 


and between one 
of hot orange! That is the 
Only the loveliest language. only the 
most romantic acting, could live up to 
this forty-foot squaré of canvas painted 


the 
belt 


night sky 


in living, throbbing light. The magical 
last act of “The Merchant of Venice” or 
the scenes of “Antony and Cleopatra” or 


of “Romeo and Juliet’ could live up to if, 
could fuse with it into a never-to-be-for 
gotten effect of beauty. Alas, Mr. Shel 
don’s play cannot. But vou must not 
miss these settings. We have heard a lot 
about the new art of the theatre from 
visitors to Germany and Moscow. Here 


it is, in Columbus Circle. 
“Polygamy,” a play by Harvey O’Hig 
gins and Harriet Ford, hands a wallop 


to the Mormons. It sets out to show that 


the Mormons still secretly practice po 
lygamy, and that, for a sensitive woman 
who has felt the modern world, this 
works great misery and shame of spirit. 
We suspect Mr. O’Higgins knows more 
about the first contention than we do, 
and we are quite ready to believe him 


latter. 
in 


right about the 
and praiseworthy 


The play is honest 
purpose, and it is 


most effectively put together. It is worth 
seeing as a play. and it is certainly not 
calculated to encourage emigration to 
Salt Lake City, even from overfeminized 


Massachusetts. 


Marriages 


glorious | 
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Are You Worried 
and Anxious About Baby? 
Get Holstein Cows’ Mill 





y ‘ despair as to baby's healt 
® pet BARA, th ( . 
phys ‘ ‘ modifying it You will see improvement: 
n immediately rhis seems a simple thing to do. } 
reas ut for yourself 
The |} t | Holstein is en-tempered ery 
irge, strong and robust, with wonderful vitality a ie 
vigorous nstitution, and, in addition to these health 
a rs, | milk is nearer in analysis to the } imatr 
I er’s mil han that of any her animal 
It y dig easily, but imparts the vitality and 
| nstitu al vigor of the big black-and-whi Holstein 
aby It is naturally light-colored Don't imaging 
t vel milk is better, for it isn’t 
In addition to the thousands of mothers who have fi und 
tie above statements true, the leading Americar medical 
authorities on infant feeding endorse our statements 
Send for our tree booklet,” Lhe Story of Holstein Milk.” 
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now, and IT trust I shall never deserve 
it again But IT have deserved it I've 
been equally blind and selfish Maybe 
you'll forgive me some time.” 

He lifted his hat and pushed his way 
quickly through the grove in the dire« 
tion of the house. Barbara sank back 
in the hammock, still very much stirred 
still angry through and through at 
Thornton, and with a new loyalty to 
Kkhodes stirring in her heart. Barbara 
Was in many ways a practical person: 
she realized that her tirade against 
Thornton, just like her unrest unde 
\nita’s hospitality, had taken her ene 
step closer to Rhodes. She welcomed 
every smallest detail that promised a 
unity with him. 
ane had said to sarbara = that } 
4 Rhodes wanted to be married as 
soon as possible, and that she thought 
ns month or six weeks would be long 
enough for the engagement to last. At 
first Barbara had been appalled: she 
had had a vague idea of an engagement 
that should extend perhaps till June, 
and then a wedding which would lead 
to Europe. Anita did not argue the 
point at much length: she merely said 
that she saw no particular reason for 
waiting, and that time meant more to 
Rhodes than it did to Barbara The 
virl saw the reasonableness of that, and 
after all, she told herself, since she was 
to be married for so long, perhaps, on 
her count it did not really matter 
when she began, and on good, kind 
Mr. Rhodes’s count, it did matter great 
ly She chose six weeks, which would | 
bring her wedding day into the middle 
of November 

Those six weeks were more packed | 
with excitement than any Barbara had 
ever known All the neighbors called 
to see her, and she perceived that to 
them she was indeed no longer little 
Barbara Langworthy. but a girl who |} 
had suddenly become marriageable and 
who was soon to be the mistress of a 
house like themselves. Already they 
felt the subtle cameraderie which mar 
ried women offer the engaged girl. She 
is not vet taken fully inte their com 
pany, but she stands on the threshold 
Because some man has wooed her, she 
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ete., free Sizes range up to 44¢x9 ft 
Adapted for expert play and home practice. Portable 
used in any room—on any house table or on its own 
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is given the recognition forever denied ‘Ah, Barbara.” 

to the unengaged girl. Her hostess had come in silently from | 
Barbara, serving afternoon tea to an adjoining room. Her tragic glance 

these guests, wondered if they com did not relax at the sight of the girl; | 

mented much on the difference in age it was as if no joy, no pathos, no emo- | 

petween herself and her fiancé. She tion whatever could again carve its trace 


troubled themselves 
the state of mar- 


on the stone of her face. Her eyes were 
inscrutable, her voice even, and yet Bar 
bara received a quick impression 


thes 
about it; 


decided that 


little enough . 
only concerned them, and in their 


riage . 
dull daily round they saw nothing be Mrs. Langrel had sent for her not merely 
yond. In this estimate she wronged to wish her happiness: there was some 


them. All the women who came and thing behind, and the girl’s senses leaped 
listened to Anita’s chatter about clothes, tou alertness. 

and looked at Barbara, wished that the “It was good of you to send for me,” 
girl could have been matched with some Barbara said. 

one nearer her age. Yet not one of them Mrs. Langrel touched her cheek softly. 
but had made her own relinquishments, “Such a little child.” she said, “and 
had dispersed impossible dreams, and going to be married '” 

they knew that Rhodes was as unself 
ish as he wus devoted. 

One day the mail brought Barbara 
» note in Sophia Langrel’s angular, dis to beg for cake. Mrs. Langrel asked Bar- | 
tinguished handwriting: would she come bara about her plans, not looking at | 
that afternoon to Rosegarland and have her very much, always giving the girl | 
a cup of tea with an old woman who — the sense of repressing the questions she 
no longer paid calls? Barbara had not really wanted to ask. jarbara talked | 
gone to Rosegarland for two years—not freely enough, though she had sudden | 


stopped taking French tremors of shyness as it came over her | 


NEGRO brought the tea, and little 
Mary Thornton followed at his heels 


since she had 


lessons from Mrs. Langrel. afresh that it was strange that she | 

“It’s mighty strange that she didn’t should be going to Huntley Rhodes’s 
ask me,” Anita commented querulously. house to live. Mrs. Langrel began to 
“I've always said that the English, in talk of the days when she had first 


spite of their passion for good form, can come to Virginia; since her son had left 


show the worst manners of any people home she had never been heard to allude | 
on the globe. She summons you like — to the later days of her marriage. Then | 
she was royalty.” she talked of Barbara’s father = and | 
Anita knew that she had never been mother: presently Barbara was weep 
a favorite with Mrs. Langrel. Barbara’s ing while little Mary Thornton stared | 
direct gaze warned her that she was not at her intently over the last crumb of 


enke. Mrs. Langrel lifted the girl’s face 
and looked into it with still tragic eyes 
wants to For all her emotion, Barbara’s brain 
sprang to attention: she knew that what 
was coming was significant. 

“Such a little child to be married,” 

a contented sense of importance. The Mrs. Langrel sighed. Then she added 
last time she had gone she had been slowly: “Barbara, T have found myself 
only a little girl, to be snubbed because wishing lately that vou were my daugh 
she pronounced the “eu” sound badly. ter; failing that, IT have wished that you 
Now, engaged to a nice Englishman, she were living with me. I think that if this 
was going to receive the good wishes of marriage had not been planned, and that | 
the woman who, before grief had broken if IT could have persuaded your brother | 
her, had been the natural leader of the to spare you, T should have asked you 
county society. to come to me.” 

As she walked up the hedge-inclosed Barbara gave a quick little sigh: she 
paths of Rosegarland, Barbara mused understood that she was really being 
upon the enduring love the English have offered a way of release from .her en 
always shown for Virginia. She was gagement. For a dizzying moment she 
the State to which they had come in had a wild.thrill of relief at the dream 
the days of the cavaliers, loving the of freedom. the dream of escaping from 
graces of life, but, nevertheless, full of the three closest to her. Then all her 
the British instinct for colonizing, an senses of loyalty and obligation and 
instinct so deep that it took no account gratitude swung into battle line: she 


concealing her resentment. 

“Of course you'll have 
suid hastily. “I 
congratulate you.” 


to go.” she 


reckon she 


ARBARA set off for Rosegarland with 


of the harsh difficulties in the way of could never shame Gilbert and Anita 
the pioneers. While their Puritan breth by running away from their home; she 
ren and enemies were going to New Eng could never hurt good Mr. Rhodes by 


letting their world see that she did not 
want to marry him. 

“You are very good to have thought 

the colonies the old habit could not be of wanting me, Mrs. Langrel,” 
broken. The modern Englishmen came with steady “T hope you will let 
much in the spirit of their ancestors: me come to see you often after IT am 
tv find a new home suited to their married. Mr. Rhodes and T are going to 
shrunken fortunes, to make the most of make each other very happy, but IT don’t 
the new conditions, and to reproduce as want to give up anyone else who has 
nearly as possible the English atmosphere. cured for me.” 
But if we had no State of Virginia “You are a brave child.” Mrs. Langrel 
none of these people would come to the murmured, “After all, anyone who has 
United States. They love her alone. It goodness and courage does not need any- 
is a unique phenomena, this emigration. thing else with which to meet life.” 

The house of the honorable Sophia 
Langrel was as close an imitation as 
she had been able to achieve of the 
Georgian home of her father. The oak 


freedom, the cava 
Virginia for 
England lost 


land for the sake of 
liers continued to go to 
love’s sake. Even when 
she said 


eves, 


ARBARA went away ill at ease. Here 
were two people who felt that there 


was something pathetic about her 


paneled room into which Barbara was marriage—Stephen Thornton and Mrs, 
shown had the proportions and some of Langrel. She was shaken that anyone 
the furniture of the drawing room of should be sorry for her, afraid = that 
the old woman’s girlhood. A few fam she might become too sorry for herself. 


ily portraits hung on the walls, and an Her mind played about Mrs. Langrel's 
old-fashioned workbox that had been her offer: considering it gave her a strange 
grandmother’s lay on the top of the sense of superiority, of competence, as 
closed spinnet. Barbara knew that there after all, she had the right of choice 
had been no music in that house for Then she was seized with a fierce spasm 
many years. From force of habit, Bar of remorse, and as she walked home 
bara took the small chair in which she ward she gazed fixedly at her engage 
had been accustomed to sit when she ment ring and over the long 
recited her French glancing in tally of 





conned 


lesson, Rhodes’s kindnesses to her. 





voluntarily at the tall screen as if she Thus she was able to greet him con 
expected to hear Mrs. Langrel’s voice tentedly when he met her at the gate | 
coming from behind it. Then she changed of Grassmere, his eves showing very 
her seat to an opulent chintz-covered clearly what the sight of her meant 


to him. It seemed strange to Barbara 
that she should count so much to any 
one except Gilbert. 


armchair. She looked about the famil- 
iar room, feeling a kind of immovability 
about it. Her life, she reflected, was as 
fixed as that; perhaps everyone's life 
was, did one but know. 
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Managing the Business 
of 8,500,000 Telephones 


Imagine a manufacturing busi- 
ness having millions of customers 
scattered over the country, with 
millions of accounts on its books, 
most of them less than $30 a year, 
and including a multitude of 5-cent 
charges. 


Consider it as having shops and 
offices in thousands of cities, and 
reaching with its output 70,000 
places, more than there are post 
offices in the United States. Think 
of the task of patroling 16,000,000 
miles of connecting highways con- 
stantly in use. 


This gives you a faint idea of 
the business of managing the Bell 
System. 


Not all the 8,500,000 telephones 
are in use at once, but the manage- 
ment must have facilities always 
adequate to any demands for in- 
stant, direct communication. 


In so vast an undertaking, every 
branch of the organization must 
work in harmony, guided by one 
policy. The entire plant must be 
managed in the light of accumu- 
lated experience, and with the most 
careful business judgment. 


The aim of the Bell System is to 
make the telephone of the utmost 
usefulness. This requires an army 
of loyal men and women, inspired 
by a leadership having a high sense 
of its obligations to the public. 


Animated by the spirit of service, 
and unhampered by red tape, the 
150,000 Bell employes have the 
courage to do the right thing at the 
right time upon their own initiative. 
They work together intelligently as 
a business democracy to give the 
public good service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 









tg, 
_your own Climate; 
Yes it rests with yourself 


whether you endure the cold, 
freezing temperature ofthe North 
















1 swift, enjoyable journey on the 
Over-sea R. R., and yc rte living in 
the June-like sunshine of the Florida 
East Coast, staying in a luxurious 
hotel and with all the joys of Out 





‘door life at your beck and call. 
GOLF, TENNIS, 
SURF-B ATHING, ETC, 


WHERE TO STAY 
ST. AUGUSTINE 
Ponee de Leon and Aleazar 
ORMOND-ON-THE-HALIFAX . 
Hotel Ormond 





PALM BEACH. 
Breakers ; and Roy al Poineiana 

MIAMI Royal Palm 
NASSAU, BAH on As The Colonial 
LONG KEY An Ideal Fishing Camp 
HAVANA, CUBA . . . 
Via Key West ‘and P. £0. 8. 8. Co. 
FLORIDA EAST COAST 
Flagler System 
St. Augustine 100 W. Ada 


NEW YORK FLARIDA 
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The Edge Stays Sharp 


Here is a pocket knife that does 
stay sharp under the hardest 
tests. Blades are fine English 
crucible steel and the springs 
are always tight. 


KEEN KUTTER 


pocket knives as# guaranteed to make good 
and are sold with the understanding that 
the dealer will refund the price if they 
don't. Thisis true of every tool bearing 
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the Keen Kutter trade mark. Jf not at 
your dealer's, write us. 
} 
ogg 2 oy SIMMONS BARDWARE 
. No COMPAN 
Bla «oy St. Louiy 


Price $1.00. 
pVUNALUU ALANA 
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Good memory is absolutely essential 
to success, for memory is power. 
THE DICKSON METHOD 
n ake s you “Forget Proof,” develops 
\ self-confiden quick thought, 
€ a speec) Write for free book 
How to Semen ber’ — faces, names, 
) ted Memory Test. 
Dickson Memory Scheel, 771 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago 













Pay asYou Wish 


we'll ee 

you to wear "for Ttall days if 
teil it from aves! diamond eenc 
at our ex Costa but 1-30th as 
much. If you a deck le to keep it pay only 
afew cents a month. Write for catalog. 


Set in Solid Gold 
Genuine Lachnite Gems keep their 
dazzling fire forever. Cut by world re 
nowneddiamond cutters. Stands fire and 
acid tests Easy piyments. Write today 
for big new jewelry book — it’s free. 
HAROLD LACHMAN CO., Deot. 236! 
2 MN. Michigan Ave., Oe 
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Business Opportuntties 


Wanted: Men Familiar With Automobiles, 
motorcycles or gas engines t act as District Sales 
Managers for the Argo Motor-Vique—the wonderful 
nationally - advertised two - passenger motor - vehicle, 


retailing $295. Exclusive territ« liberal c mpen 





sation for short-season work. ndid oppert ity 
with big, responsible company Motor mpany, 
Inc., Dept. A, Jackson, Mich 


"The Young Man’ eCheaces In South And Central 
America 00k analyzing business and professional 
opportunities By William A. Reid, Introduction by 
Director General Barrett, Pan-American Union. Honor 
ably mentioned by U. 8. Government 173 pages. $1 post 
paid. Southern Commercial Congress, Washington, D. ( 


Build A Business Of Your Own, And Escape 
salaried drudgery for life. Learn the Collection Business 
Limitless field; little competition. Few 
profitable Send for “Pointers” today 
lection Service, 51 State St., Detroit, Mich 


Start Profitable Business Of Your Own. Make 
big money placing Premium Punch Board Deals. Whole 
orspare time. Small investment required. Washington 
Sales C o. » Dept. B, Chicago. 


Koko Wheat Crisp— Big Profits Boers Day. Make 
it yourself. A new confection, beats pop-corn. 5e package 
costs I'ec. Samples tk Particulars free Machine 
$8). prepaid Corneau & Co., 47 
Dio HMM tic Wi m 


opportunities so 
American Co 





Parkside, Chicago 
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Magaz ines 
Do You Read Magazines? Our Big Money- 
Saving Club Catalog Free. Write Today. Agents wanted 
Write for particulars J. M. Hanson-Bennett Magazine 
22:3 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill 


es 


Agency 


Cameras 


—_—_—_—_—_——— ——__, 
— ene co. nr 
CN 2 ( 
> < 
MANY READERS ARE LOOKING FOR JUST THE OPPORTUNITIES OFFERED IN THIS DEPARTMENT MAKE A PRAC- 
TICE OF READING AND ANSWERIN THESE ADVERTISEMENTS THEY ARE CLASSIFIED FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE | 
—_} 
LL _ 
ee _ 


Duplicating Devices Patents 


~ $2. 40- The “Modern” Duplicator. 32846 Firms Patent What You Invent. It May Be Valuable. 
use it to make 50—75 duplicate (fac-simile pies of ea Write me No attorney's fee ntil patent Is allowed 
Letter, Music, Maps, Drawings, et wri ten with pena Estab 882. “Inventor's Guide” Free Franklin H. Hough 
ink, pencil or typewriter Made 1 America stand 38 Loan & Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C 


ard” for |2 years. 30 Days Trial. Booklet Free. Main Offic 








J.D. Durkin & Reeves Co., 339 Fifth Ave., Pittsbutg, Pa A Fortune ve The Inventor Who Reads And 

pa — ; = he % the possible wort he book we send for 
The “Universal” Duplicator Will Reproduce 50 t W B ne 8 at of R S. & A. B. Lacey, Dept 

periect copies of nything made with typewriter, pe ( Washington. D C Establishe s6u 

pencil in ten minutes. No e xperience Simple, clean , 

No glue or gelatine. Letter size $3.25. Write for booklet 

F. Reeves Duplicator ¢ 419 Park Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa 

eR MMT nn Investments 


Collec L10nNs You Can Share In The Profits Of The “World’ * 
— urgest truck farm,” operated by landers, growing 
“Red Streaks Of Honesty Exist In Everybody,” three crops a year, located ten miles from New Orleans. 
and thereby I collect $200,000 yearly from honest debts all We offer profit-s! g securities on this farm in denom 
over the world. Write for the story of “Ben Hur and th« inations of $125 und $825 drawing ¢ 
Bill,” free. Francis G. Luke, Cont’! Nat'l Bank Bldg., Salt half net pr s. Write for informs 
Lake City, Utah, | Don’t Like Us.” Nethe clands Cc o 


annually, and one 


New Orleans 








New Orleans. La 


S.A. “Some People 


Typeu riters, Office Supplies 


x gest Stock Of Typewriters In America. AB 
1853 No Arrows; $5 For makes, Underwoods, Olivers, Remingtons, ete 
la 


Old Coins Wanted 


$50 Paid For Half Dol 


1878 half Ss. Mint; $100 for 1804 Dime S a) ve mfrs. prices. 815 up—rented anywhere applying ch dale 
able coins circulating. Get posted, Se nd ke Get our price Free Trial Installment payments if desired. 
Illus. Coin Circular Send now Numismatic Bank Write for catalogue 41. Typewriter Emporium Estab 
Dept. C, Fort Worth, Tex 302 4-36 W. Lake St.. Chicago. I 


Loose Leaf Books 


Every body Should Carry a Loose 


How to Entertain 


Leaf Memo 


Plays, Vaudeville Sketches, Monoloques, 





logues, Speakers, Minstrel lateri Recitations book Because it is eco i I with Genu 
Tableaux, Driils, Musi al Pieces Make Up is Large coy vers and 50 sheets ame ” wer i 
Catalog Free r. S. Denison & Co., Dept. 44, Chicag Gold l5e extra. Looseleaf Book ¢ i} 5th St. N.Y. 


Instructions——Correspondence 


Dull Razo Blad: ’S 








Real Estate 


The Land Of Manatee On South Florida's 


attra: tive Gulf st An independe 








smal sitivated arca in the Heart of Florida's Fr t-Proof 
Fruit and Vegetable ¢ ing District Oranges, gran 
fruit elery ettuce tomatoes, ripening under a \W t ' 
sun, bring big retur ree an ur 
land each year Growing seasor Beautif 
progressive, little cities w.th every H ‘ 
ble people formerly from all parts i 1 State 
Delightful climate year ‘round Our 64-page illustrated 





fully descriptive, mailed free Ask J. A. Pridg 
Generel Industrial Agent, Seaboard Air |] I 


Suite 363, Norfolk, Va 


San Joaquin Valley, California What One Man 
did A railroad brakeman 
acre (part on time payments ¥ acres ear I were pla ted 
to peaches and raisin grapes. From his 1914 cro, 
a net profit above all «expenses of $1,200, 20% on his 
ment and 
new to conditions—next year he expects to do much better 
Don’t you want to do as wel Our San Joaquin Val ey 
folder free—it’s worth money to you C. L. Seagraves 
General Colonization Agent, AT & SF Railway, : 
way Exchange, Chicago 


bought 20 eS at $300 per 


a living besides This, his ‘first year. he was 


1800 Rai 


Virginia Farms; Small And Large, $15 An Acre 
and up Easy payments, mild climate, fertile soil Ideal 
for fruit, stock or general farming. On railroad with big 
markets near-by. Write for list, maps, etc. F. 
rl. Agt, N. & W. Ry 


La Baume 


45 N. & W. Bldg., Roanoke, Va 


Motion Picture Plays 


Write Moving Picture Plays. Big Prices Paid 


Constant demand. Devote all or spare time. Experience 
literary ability or correspondence course unnecessar De 
ails free Atlas Pub. Ce i6 Atlas Bldg., Cincinnati, 0 


Show Card Writing 


























Have You A Camera? Write For Samples Of ~ Dull Blades Are Worthless, Therefore You Risk , Bree Tuition By Mail. Civil Service, Normal, Free Learn Show Card Writing. A Reliable 
my magazines, American Photography and Popular Pho noth ing by send m to us without money ll re edge ademi siness nglish drawing, gineering. and course free if you purchase an assortment of Alpha ( 5 
tography, which tell you how to make better pictures and them spay! pleased, after tri Or, ask f 7 prises and ee thoroughly taught by mail. For’Free'‘luition to use while practicing. Particu ars for stamy Alpha 
earn money F. R. Fraprie, 76 Pope Bidg., Boston Free Mailing ase. Parker-W arren Co Ni-r W.4cd St.,N.Y Pla ss Carnegie College, Rogers, O ( r Company, In Dept. ¢ 1960 Broadway, New York 

HIGH-GRADE SALESMEN AND AGENTS ARE IN BIG DEMAND. TO THOSE WHO CAN QUALIFY, THE FOLLOWING ADVERTISEMENTS PRESENT MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 































































Agents Wanted 





ro Houscheld On Farm —In mall Town Or 


















a where oi Ips are i 
the ynderful Alada Mant! t s a l 
ceeemnial ; give ght five lectr 
One fa meee oaid | - Amy i is ith 
rigs coining money No cash furnish 
capital, to reliable met Writ wholesale 
prices territory and sample ' Free ria 
Mantle Lamp Co 64 Aladd Bidg.. Chicago, Il 

The Fuller Dustless Mop And Fursiture Duster 
are adve . g maga e need live 
sentati ves for unoce aoied territory ™ se article 
tain exclusive features. Write forO Special pr ’ 
Fuller Brush Co., 52 Hoadley Place, Hartford, Conn 


Western Branch: Rock Isiand, I 


Agents Make Big Money Selling Self-Lighting 
gas tips and gas stove lighters; no matches required. Just 
turn on gas, lights itse sells on slaiets aot l for proposi 
tion before all territory is taken Automatic Gas Appli 
ance Co Union Square & 


New York, N 


Magazine Subscription Solicitors 
c mmissions and extra prize money wo 
ner's It does not interfere with y Mia 
4 postcard will bring full particulars 


Earn Liberal 
king for Scrib 
nt o« i athe 


Address Desk 


Scribner's Magazine #7 Fifth Ave., New York 
xy Asente To Handle F me lus vely | Or As Side Line, 
ew Accident and Health principa " 


or sickness ‘All u lents ar 
0 yearly One-half ab 
Newark, N. J 


A (0) monthly for accide 
sicknesses covered Prew um $ 


benefits for $5 nder writers 


Great Opportunity To Be Permanent 
representative largest manufacturers high grade ! 
and toilet goods Big, steady income unlimited px 
bilities Write for imr diate appo ntment E. M. Da 
Co., R. 61, Davis Bldg icag 


What Are You Selling? 
dress we'd show you how to se 
your profits t weekly = 


yearly I 


Agent 





as We Hed ie Ad- 
¢ d large increas 


not one week b nM ket samples Ith 


Mfg. Co.. 0B Warren St., New York 
At Last —-A Compressed Aw Clothes Wesher; 
eans tub of clothes in 3 min eighs but 2 Ibs 


gents coining money A sale at every Be 
1um Washer Co., 586 Oak St., Le ipsic, O. 


y 1.5 


Wendell Vac 


Live Agents Wanted To Take Orders Fer Our 
Ganetees ae flavors in tubes (saving 80) Ex ” 
large profits. Exclusive 

Cc it Stuart & Co., 27 Union 


New Washing Machine. 
Generates own power orces ‘0 Streams Boiling Su:ls 
through every fibre of Clothes. No Rubbing. Sells itself 
Free Sample. Geyser Washing Machine Works, Chicago 


territory Permanent 
Newark, N 


busin 


Wonderful Invention. 





Quick Sales And Big Profits Selling Our Guar. 
anteed goods. Write for attractive sample offer. Liberal 
Credit. Wm. J. Die i. Mgr., Dept. E-8, 20 W. Lake, Chicago 


Side Line Salesmen Make Big Money Every Day 


calling on first class merchants go with 
you represent. Lima Outfitting C Lin 1, O 


This Page 


Many Of Our Readers Doubtless Would Like 


to devote their spare irs to some profitable work The 





efi aA Et 





advertisers on this page are looking for just such people 
To safeguard our readers against “ween with nre 





able advertisers, we investigate as thoroughly as possib 
every advertiser who applies for space 
Most of them have been regular users of Collier's f 


long periods of time and have built up successful b 

nesses because they have been advocat« of the squar 
dea What you may earn as their agent or representa 
tive depends absolutes Ipon ¥ rown alt ty and ng 


ness to w 
Why n 

have done for others? What hers have 

be able to do—if you have the time and inclination 


it write to some of and fir 


Wanted 


Many Eare Big Money A Golden Opportunity Offered Live Men Selling 


1 Me Automat Pure Spur iminun ens 1 e furt 


Agents Wanted A gents 


Wi ll You Take Orders? 








Har A 1 1 Lifti g and Pu ling Jauk w re free Moving Picture Lante Slides that sell the goods 
plicer and Mender, Post and Stump Puller, T r Our Ce erative Selling Plans will unlock every door i 
Cable Maker, Press, Vise, Hoist, Wrencl s r territory, every hour turned into profit. Write quick 
automatically Has power of 40 mer Guaranteed for and secure choice of territory American Aluminum Mfg 
life Spare time or permanent wor Demonstrato Co., Division X, Lemont, I 

loaned Credit givea Write for factory age offer 

Chas. E. Benefiel ¢ C-7 Industrial Bldg. ,Indianapolis,Ind 


Wanted: | Capable Men To Sell Manufacturer's 


thermomete 








i 1 lars, fans poo year ar nd selling 
pr sition I eral commission Se references 
é ‘ , Apt ion. Sales Deparment, Up To Date Advertising 
und easy to sel nlimited opportu for man th ( Canisteo. N. ¥ 
init ative energ Write for ful! particulars. Monumental 
Bronze Co.. 6 Howard Ave., Bridgepo’t, ¢ We Need Live Wire Representatives For Un- 
“ upted territory to ha lle he I l nitary Brushes 
Earn Money Showing Queen Fabric Dress Goods. Our product is nationally advertised and rs every need 


Honest, ambitious men and women wantec Salary or Your territory is valuable Write for particulars. Full 
con Whole or part time Experience unnecessary In Brush Co., 37 Hoadley Place, Hartford, Conr Western 
stru tions read te first in your loc ality Queen Fabric Branch: R Island, I 


Mfg. Co., Dept. 408, Syracuse, N. Y 


Agents. The Midget Vest Poc ket Garment Hanger 





Agents: New Gas G 3enerating Coal Oil Lamp. ,. on sight he most attractiv pe mn eve 
For homes, stores, lodges, churches. hal Costs ,, cent No competition ers » ful prot by U. S. a d 
per hour to operat Low priced. Your money easil; foreign patents Address The Silvex Cor any, Dept. ¢ 
earned Big profits Special terms Sample free t Mad n Ave New rk ; 
istlers. KeroSafe Lamp Co., 1217 West St., Dayton, O 
0 ° Age Best Sell “r= 
Agents- Amazing invention. New Business. No Dutfit Free 1 To 1s .* re selling Handker 
ym peti tig profit ‘s I Home Massage j ‘ 1 ’ 
£ k sellers. big fits Dea rect w a lar ma 
Ma ne Works by waterpower De ights both sexes fnctenee big pi Soe mast ote t Mf 
Write for full particulars and free book on “ Beauty & Main St.. I = 7 . 
Healtt Blackstone ( 4 Meredith Bldg.. Toledo, O . 


Agents Hurry Something New. Sanitary Tele- Magic Ink Eraser. No Blade, No Acid. Removes 





ne ¢ Mi ns wi es St Corporat FP ccaf ene hae 
bought " Se t Splendid profit Write tod ~ fo senge st is ~ n ell — 1 fa Sam 
f ter ’ } - Spit 1 T — S g. Co Warr S } D 

Agents—Sell Guaranteed Rain Coats. $5 Kind Agents Wented. Best Paying Agency Proposi- 
for $3.98. Fast andsome pr tal not re nin U.S. If} $200 n 
juired. We save you time and money by ering to rite and let us show make more. N« 
customer. Comer Mfg. Co., 455 Bank St ton, Ohio, Cutlery Co., 40 Bar St., Canton, Ob 





Agente Reaping Rich Har- 


ess dust 


No Experience Required Je Make $S$SS As 
our General or L« 


They Sell Themselves. 





ent business, free an credit Pith 


owas N.Y 





andi aindie omainney tient dmadtdtiian Cetaatedae. te 


r-Cham berlin ¢ Maple St. & I evard. Mas NU M R Stree 


New Electric Hand 
r R DI tur 





Lamp, Fits Standard Dry 








1 Add rot Spe e") | fier over produced Retails t ery! ly fr fas 
Ten Pla I Mass housekeey Dept. C, Metal Spe alties Mfg. ( g 
Agents To Take Orders For Visiting And Busi- Advertising Stickers, lnexpe nsive And Effective 
Fi rr <_ -% a WW. w b — iry. ( . gents. St Louis Stich Oe. Dept.( ) Pin St., St.1 i 
Agents, Either Sex. Sell Ho-Ro-Co Skin And Scalp _Agents To Sell” ‘Eureke Steel Ranges’’ From Wag- 
workers. Methoo, 900 M. Second Wt. St. Louls, Mo.” Gatalegue Pree. Barobe Soesl Bango On, O'Fallon. tn 
Agente: Large Profits. Free Samples. Gold Sign Agents: For “Everbrite” Gold Gloss Letters For 
ee Latter a ima 0. Clark Be, Ch ites sahiten. " Ciicaae Glenn ¥ ty ¢ Mer _—_ 





You can gef a customer with a “bargain” but 


have to give satisfactory service to hold him. 


you 


This department performs a real service and a satis- 
factory service to the advertisers represented here and 
to a certain portion of our readers— clearly shown 
by the frequency with which it is used by both. 














High-Grade Salesmen 


,District Managers: 


We eve An Organization 


an 





ars— New Era Mfg. Ce 


Traveling Salesmen Wanted. Experience Us. 
necessary arn Big Pay while you learn by mail! during 
spare time, only eight weeks’ time required, one r tw 
hours a day. Steady position, easy work. hundreds of 

xd positions to select from. Write today for free book 
A Knight of the Grip”, containing full particulars 
testimonials from hundreds of our students who are earn 
Address Dept. B-47 National Salesmen's 
New York, Kansas City 





and 


ing Big Salaries 
Training 


San Francisco 


Association, Chicago 


Salesmen We a Some Excellent Territory 


l o salesmen of ability This is a proy tie I 
eais to the best class of concerns Sales are ea ‘ r 
rofit irge Write u day, for talog B. A ering 

Schick All-Steel Paper Baler. Davenport Mfg. Con 


Davenport, Iowa 


Salesmen “we will Pay You Well. Hardenburg’s 


line Leather G is, Diaric n ther Ad 
g Specialties Pr auc f thirt ea ex] 
I les, satisfied customers, big commissions A serious 
ffer for hustling salesme ca issers. H. B. Hard 
irg & Co., 67 Washington St., Br klyn, N. Y 


Wanted: Hustlers To Take Orders For Bede 


measure high grade men’s tailored suits 





S220 You can make good money I large booK 

itfit free Experience unnecessary cket folder 
affair Splendid opportunity to make money Handy 
Dandy Line, Dept. A, Sangamon St., Chicag 





Who Are You? ame It At Reshe, Etc., By 


Photo-Identification Credential (in fine leather pocketbo 
ished with $2,040 lent Insurance P pays ber 
for injuries or sickness, total cost $5 per \ear; d e 

benefits $10. Agents wanted Hizhest commissions 

\ddress Underwriters 446 Insurance Exchange, Chicag 





Salesmen—Side Line; Electric Sign; Flashes 
angeable wording in radiant s g b-ams of red 
tric light; outselling every at $ terms la 
Big weekly profit Flashtric Sig Ww Chicag 


Terms For Advertisers 


This Page Is One Of i The Best, , uichest, And 


eapest met 





f peopl 
Have y meth g s ? Do y aur agents or 
ilesr the plac te t I 
Depurtme ppears tw mos 
R cash discount: 16%4% dis 
six-t order, covering three mont About 
a inserted in each lir Smallest copy 
Tern 1 r unless pla y ad 
N six issue ‘ } ruar D Mar 6tl 
Apri rd Must ; , tl weeks 
’ 4 i i For ir ‘ ( brua ses 
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TY COBB fees" 
Player, says: 
‘Tuxedo is a good, pure, mild tobacco and makes a 


wonderfully pleasant pipe-smoke.’’ 


The World’s Greatest Ball Player 
Smokes the World’s Best Tobacco 


There isn’t a cross-roads village in the entire 























| country that doesn’t know and respect the name 
5 of Ty Cobb. This man has aroused the admi- 
ration of an entire sport-loving nation by his 
wonderful mental and ‘physical alertness in the | 
. | cleverest outdoor game man has yet devised. Ty Cobb has the two qualities 
| most highly prized by Americans—Brains and Speed. He leads his league 
in batting; he is the champion base-runner; and all the time his wits and 
muscles work in perfect co-ordination. 
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The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 








ts / Ty Cobb's approval of Tuxedo is added to that of thousands of other promi- 
nent Americans who testify that here is a wholesome, beneficial, pleasing tobacco. 





ort Tuxedo has made thousands of men happy, temperate and comfortable 
cai converts to the pipe, because it has made pipe-smoking not only possible 
but pleasant to them. 
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: TUXEDO Illustrations are 
Made- about one-hal, . ’ =. Ss ° 
ee _ FREE pescado yore There isn't a speck of irritation, scorch, 
Handy en us 2c in 


packages. 
stamps for postage 


and we'll mail you 


sting or bite in a pound of Tuxedo. All 
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in of TUXEDO that is removed by the famous original 

pees tobacco to any y g 
ail sae ge “Tuxedo Process’—a process that has 


gor “ Tuxedo 
Department 
Room 1258 
111 Fifth Ave. 


had imitations galore—but the original 
“Tuxedo Process” is still the best. 
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YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 


Convenient, glassine-wrapped, 5 Famous green tin, with gold 10 
moisture-proof pouch . . . C lettering, curved to fit pocket C 


In Tin Humidors, 40c and 80c In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90c | 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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PS CHARGE. OF THE SCOTS GREYS AT WATERLOO | RR 


ELLINGTON held this regiment of alent in reserve at the Battle of Waterloo, awaiting the supreme moment when an overwhelming charge might turn the tide 

of battle. The instant the French lines wavered the order was given to charge and the Scots Greys cavalry hurled themselves against the French like a 
thunderbolt. This celebrated regiment is again in active service in the present European war, on the same battlefields as their forefathers fought a hundred 

years ago. The celebrated picture shown herewith from Ridpath’s History, the original of which was purchased by Queen Victoria, and is now owned by King George 
of England, illustrates but one event of all the thousands which make up the history of every nation, empire, principality or power in the world famed publication, 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


We will mail free a beautiful 46-page booklet of sample pages to all readers interested in our offer who mail us the 
coupon below. Thousands have already availed themselves of our special offer. More than 250,000 sets have 
been sold to delighted readers living in every State in the Union, and every purchaser is more than satisfied. We 
are closing out the few remaining sets of the last edition, brand new, down to date, at a great sacrifice in price. 


The Greatest Sale in the History of Book Selling 
We will mame our price only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. Tear off the coupon, write name and address 
plainly and mail now before you forget it. Dr. Ridpath’s widow derives her support from his History, and to print our price 
broadcast for the sake of more quickly selling these few sets would cause great injury to future sales. Send coupon to-day. 
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